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A SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL FOR THEATRE CONCEPTS 


RAYMOND G. SMITH 


This study reports the development of an 
Osgood-type semantic differential for measuring 
theatre concepts. It presents the second of 
three instruments designed specifically for 
quantitative research in the field of speech. 
The first dealt with general speech (SM, XXVI 
[1959], 263-272); the instrument yet to be re- 
ported will be for speech correction concepts. 

Data for each analysis were collected from 
100 subjects, each of whom rated ten speech 
concepts on thirty bipolar seven-step adjectival 
scales. The data were summed across subjects 
and concepts for each scale and _ coefficients 
of correlation computed for each pair of scales. 
The correlation matrices were factor analyzed 
and the scales for the speech semantic dif- 
ferentials selected on the basis of loading and 
purity on significant dimensions of meaning. 





O** of the most promising develop- 
ments of recent years for the in- 
vestigation of meaning is the Semantic 
Differential, a measuring instrument 
evolved from the experimental investi- 
gations of psychologist Charles E. Os- 
good and associates at the Institute of 
Communications Research of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This instrument 
furnishes an index for what is com- 
monly known as “connotative” mean- 
ing. Designing a Semantic Differential 
necessarily involves a method of deter- 
mining the dimensions along which the 
subject judges the concepts under con- 
sideration as well as a method of select- 


Mr. Smith is Associate Professor of Speech at 
Indiana University. 


ing a group of scales to furnish the 
desired index. The complete procedure 
is described in a volume reporting the 
Osgood studies.1 It has also been briefly 
summarized in a study reporting the 
development of a Semantic Differential 
designed for use with speech-related 
concepts.? The present study reports the 
development of a Semantic Differential 
designed specifically for the measure- 
ment of concepts related to the theatre 
arts. 

In order to measure either status or 
change it is necessary to know the di- 
mensions along which the measurements 
are to be made and to have a valid yard- 
stick for each. By means of a series of 
well designed and carefully executed 
studies Osgood found three principal 
dimensions of connotative meaning 
which he labeled the “evaluative,” 
“potency,” and “activity” factors. He 
determined that an index could be 
established for each of these factors by 
use of a number of adjectival, bipolar, 
seven-step scales. Thus it proved pos- 
sible to make quantitative comparisons 
of the meaning of concepts for different 
subjects or groups of subjects as well as 
to note changes in meaning for the 


1Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and 
Percy H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of 
Meaning (Urbana, IIl., 1957). 

2Raymond G. Smith, “Development of a 
Semantic Differential for Use with Speech 
Related Concepts,” SM, XXVI_ (1959), 263-272. 
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same subject over periods of time. By 
placing an X mark at some position 
along a line, the subject indicates which 
end of the scale, if either, comes closest 
to describing his own meaning for any 
concept being rated. Several scales 
measuring the same factor are averaged 
to get the factor score. Osgood describes 
the manner in which this technique 
was developed, the various experiments 
designed to refine and evaluate it, and 
the numerous ways in which the measur- 
ing instrument has been utilized in 
various disciplines and widely separated 
geographical locations. 

Although the principal dimensions of 
meaning for concepts in general have 
proved remarkably stable over subjects, 
disciplines, experimental designs, and 
experimenters, Osgood nevertheless cau- 
tions against indiscriminate applica- 
tion of the scales.* For this reason, the 
writer undertook to replicate Osgood’s 
developmental research, first with con- 
cepts, subjects, and scales which seemed 
to be meaningful for the general speech 
field and second with concepts, subjects, 
and scales more directly concerned with 
the theatre arts. It was felt that little 
confidence could be placed in the out- 
come of any research in speech which 
used judgments based upon the Seman- 
tic Differential unless and until the 
underlying dimensions of speech con- 
cepts had been determined and _ the 
scales which tapped those dimensions 
tested both for factor loading and for 
purity. 

The speech and the theatre study each 
involved a 30,000 item cube of data, col- 
lected from 100 subjects, each of whom 
rated 10 concepts on go scales. The 100 
subjects for the present study were 
selected to represent a cross section of 
students enrolled in theatre courses in 
the Department of Speech and Theatre 


3 Osgood, Measurement of Meaning, p. 188. 


at Indiana University during the 1958- 
59 academic year. The range of relevant 
experience was from 3 to 110 semester 
hours in theatre courses, the low student 
just completing a first course in acting, 
the high student having completed all 
course work for the doctor’s degree. The 
mean number of semester course hours 
completed by the subjects was 19.65. 


Ten concepts were arbitrarily selected 
as probably having meaning for such 
students: Acting, Comedy, Stage Busi- 
ness, Directing, Dress Rehearsals, Learn- 
ing Lines, Stagecraft, Playwriting, The- 
atre History, and Tragedy. 

The scales included the ten which 
proved to be the most highly loaded, 
as well as the purest, from the previous 
study of speech concepts, and an ad- 
ditional nineteen selected on the basis 
of their probable relevance to theatre 
concepts. Scale number g was repeated 
as scale number go in order to make 
possible a rapid inspection check on the 
co-operation of subjects as well as of 
their comprehension of test instructions. 

All tests were administered by the 
writer. As soon as the forms had been 
distributed to the subjects an_ ab- 
breviated account of the nature and 
importance of the study was given, fol- 
lowed by an explanation of the marking 
process and a request for careful judg- 
ments. Each paper was inspected as soon 
as it was completed. Three papers were 
for various reasons eliminated: one be- 
cause of a missing page, one because the 
subject obviously had checked the scales 
at random, and one because the subject 
reported upon turning in her paper that 
she had misunderstood the instructions. 


The 100 subjects x 10 concepts x 30 
scales yielded a 30,000 item cube of data. 
These data were summed over subjects 
and concepts to give 1000 scores for each 
scale, and Pearson product-moment 
coefficients of correlation were com- 
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58- puted for the paired scores of each scale enthusiastic. Collectively these scales 
ant and every other scale, on IBM equip- seem to represent the ubiquitous Activ- 
ter ment. The resultant 406 item correla- ity factor of the Osgood studies; it is 
ent tion matrix was submitted to ILLIAC, the factor labeled Poise (manner) in 
ng, the electronic computer at the Univer- the previous factor analysis study which 
all sity of Illinois, for factor analysis by produced the Speech Semantic Differ- 
‘he Varimax rotation. The data for scale ential. Of special interest is the fact that 
urs number 30 were omitted, of course, the two scales which best measure this 
since that scale was a repetition of num- dimension are the same as in the pre- 

ted ber 9. The factor analysis produced the vious Speech study. The calm-excitable 
ich | following table. scale has loadings of (.47 and .30). (The 
Asi- From Table I it is apparent that the first number represents the loading on 
rn- factor analysis by Varimax rotation was the factor in question, the second is the 
he- carried out to four factors, and four highest loading on any of the three re- 
dimensions are identifiable from the ™aining factors.) Loadings for the hot- 

ich | cluster of scales showing high loading cold scale are (.44 and .23). The in- 
ed, on each. The first dimension is repre- teresting-boring and the enthusiastic- 


sus | ~~ sented by the scales calm-excitable, hot- unenthusiastic scales, although carrying 











ad- 1 cold, strong-weak, active-passive, in- higher loadings on the Poise (manner) 
sis |  teresting-boring, and  enthusiastic-un- dimension, are too heavily loaded on 
tre ) 
ted TABLE I 
ike ORTHOGONAL VARIMAX FACTORS 
: 
the I II III IV h2 
of | 1 —.004 +.436 —.241 —.321 35 optimistic-pessimistic 
ns. 2 —.062 —.658 —.086 +.093 45 light-heavy 
the i 3 —.101 —.020 —.591 —.232 41 honest-dishonest 
{ +.190 —.132 —.530 —.037 34 worthless-valuable 
en 5 +.470 —.308 —.006 —.122 33 calm-excitable 
ab- 6 +.210 +.133 —.520 —.183 37 negative-positive 
ind / VE —.102 —.572 —.249 +.022 40 serious-humorous 
Fo]. . 8. —.162 —.127 —.629 —.201 .48 true-false 
/ 9 +.163 —.231 —.546 —.086 39 meaningless-meaningful 
ing i 10 +.442 —.146 —.232 —.069 27 cold-hot 
dg- | 11. +.399 —.180 —.461 —.219 45 weak-strong 
on i 12 +.365 —.110 —.379 —.152 31 active-passive 
5 13. —.099 +.435 —.084 —.226 26 cruel-kind 
ere 14. +.007 —.609 —.128 —.337 50 complex-simple 
be- 15 —.010 —.558 —.072 —.160 34 difficult-easy 
the f 16 +.564 +.042 —.121 —.439 53 boring-interesting 
les 17. +.440 +.295 —.019 —.172 31 slow-fast 
18. +.101 —.034 —.213 —.536 34 beautiful-ugly 
ect 19. +.362 —.133 —.272 —.483 46 empty-full 
hat 20. +.189 —.055 —.156 —.492 $1 narrow-broad 
ns. 21. —.166 +.437 +.137 —.117 25 lenient-severe 
22. +.074 —.177 —.496 —.164 31 important-unimportant 
30 23. +.477 +.107 —.081 —.470 47 colorless-colorful 
ita 24. +.178 +.293 —.073 —.609 49 pleasurable-painful 
: 25. +.058 +.196 —.252 +.064 ell competitive-co-operative 
cts 
| 26. +.142 +.155 —.433 +.019 23 indefinite-definite 
am 27. +.256 +.245 —.064 —.676 59 pleasing-annoying 
ent 28. —.149 +.589 —.045 —.141 39 relaxed-tense 
ym- 29. +.563 +.079 —.154 —.429 53 unenthusiastic-enthusiastic 
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other factors to be of use as part of a 
measuring instrument. 


Factor II is represented by such scales 
as heavy-light, serious-humorous, kind- 
cruel, simple-complex,  easy-difficult, 
lenient-severe, tense-relaxed, and op- 
timistic-pessimistic. This is apparently 
the factor which has been labeled 
Potency in the Osgood studies. It is 
obviously the factor which was labeled 
Seriousness in the Speech Differential 
Study. The two scales which were used 
to measure this factor on the Speech 
study were still amony the three best in 
the Theatre study. Their factor loadings 
are: light-heavy (.65 and .og) and ser- 
ious-humorous (.57 and .24). The tense- 
relaxed scale has loadings of (.58 and 
.14), which indicates that it should be 
included among any scales used for 
measuring this particular dimension. 


Factor III is represented by such scales 
as honest-dishonest, valuable-worthless, 
positive-negative, true-false, meaningful- 
meaningless, important-unimportant, 
and definite-indefinite. This is obviously 
the factor labeled Evaluation by Os- 
good. It was the factor labeled Value in 
the Speech Differential Study. In the 
Speech Differential Study, the two 
scales which best measured this factor 
were valuable-worthless, and meaning- 
ful-meaningless. These two scales are 
still among the best for this dimension 
and might well be retained for this 
measurement in the Theatre Differen- 
tial. Two other scales, however, are now 
shown to be superior to meaningful- 
meaningless (.54 and .23) for measuring 
the Value factor. These are honest-dis- 
honest (.59 and .23) and true-false (.62 
and .20). 


Factor IV was one not found in the 
Speech Differential Study either be- 
cause it was not present, or because no 
scales were included with which to 
identify it. It has been labeled the 


Esthetic dimension and is measured by 
such scales as beautiful-ugly, full-empty, 
broad-narrow, pleasurable-painful, and 
pleasing-annoying. The three highest 
and purest scales are beautiful-ugly (.53 
and .21), pleasurable-painful (.60 and 
.29), and pleasing-annoying (.67 and 
+25). 

These four factors, then, identifiable 
when students assumed to be relatively 
sophisticated judge theatre concepts, 
seem to fit the labels: I. Manner (action), 
II. Seriousness, III. Ethical Value, and 
IV. Esthetic Value. This leaves two 
factors, Optimism (positivism) and 
Honesty, both of which were identified 
from the factor analysis of the Speech 
study, yet to be accounted for. Table I 
indicates that the two scales which 
measured the Optimism (positivism) 
factor separated and were distributed to 
other factors, optimistic-pessimistic go- 
ing to the Seriousness dimension and 
positive-negative going to the Value di- 
mension. Oddly enough, the Honesty 
factor collapsed into the Value factor. 
Both of the scales which formerly meas- 
ured Honesty became so heavily loaded 
with the Value factor as to constitute 
two of the best scales for measuring the 
latter dimension on the new instrument. 

The Theatre Semantic Differential, 
then, appears as on page oo. 


The usual polarity of these scales, 
reading down the left side of the page 
would probably be: minus, minus, plus, 
minus, minus, minus, plus, plus, minus, 
minus, minus. 

The method by which the differential 
is to be scored is illustrated for the di- 
mension labeled Manner (action) in the 
following example. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, that the resultant index 
becomes meaningful only upon com- 
parison with another index for the same 
factor; the same is likewise true for D 
scores, which are single score indexes 
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DES eet inecio nde «i 52 codwbedks Bechara ners Concept Judged: .........--.ssseeeeeceeees 
I eee eee Te eee PS re ry ee 
UGLY: : BEAUTIFUL 
a. Sere, Serre : HEAVY 
HONEST: : DISHONEST 
WORTHLESS: ...... SB Cee Sawaal eee ar Hee : VALUABLE 
CALM: ee Pe NE ee eee Cer fare eee : EXCITABLE 
DISPLEASING: : PLEASING 
EE Ciwascchacrasagtea copatesacanthinsacasdnas swandoass : HUMOROUS 
TRUE: : FALSE 
PAINFUL: : PLEASURABLE 
COLD: : HOT 
TENSE: .....1 RELAXED 


Instructions: After considering carefully, rate the concept on the above scales. These scales 
measure meanings and there are no “correct” or “incorrect” ratings in the usual sense. There 
are seven steps on each scale. A mark at one end of the scale means extremely. If for instance, 
you checked the first scale as follows it would mean that you felt the concept to be extremely 
ugly. 

UGLY: ..X :......: BEAUTIFUL 


An X in the position second from either end on any scale means quite. A check in the position 
third from either end means slightly. A check in the middle position of any scale means that 
you are neutral, undecided, or that you feel that the scale does not apply to the concept. Only 





one position should be checked on each of the eleven scales, but please check all eleven. 








representing the difference between aver- 
aged measurements of all factors for 
two administrations of the same seman- 


tic differential. 


The procedure for obtaining a D 
score from the ratings of two differen- 
tials may be summarized in the follow- 


ing steps: 


1. Add the ratings for all scales meas- 
uring a common factor and divide by 
the number of scales to find the factor 


rating. 


2. Find the difference between the 


CALM: 


COLD: .......3 


o 


one 


corresponding pairs of factor ratings for 
any two administrations of the same dif- 
ferential. 


3. Square these factor differences and 
sum the squares. 


4. Find the square root of the result- 
ing sum of squares. 


Assuming the scales of the Theatre 
Semantic Differential to have the po- 
larity given above, scale weights for 
the various cells of the two scales meas- 
uring the factor Manner (action) may 
be assigned as follows: 


nalidettecatl Ba Fs een Sie we aver hoe ic ebe Se bares lo ene aca 
-—3 —2 —1 


+1 +2 +3 
: HOT 
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If a rater in judging a concept placed 
an X in the space second from the left 
end of the calm-excitable scale and in 
the space third from the left end of the 
cold-hot scale, the sum of these ratings, 
—2 and —1, would be —3. Since the 
average of all scale ratings for scales 
measuring a single factor constitutes the 
factor score,* the quotient obtained from 
dividing the total factor score (—3) by 
the number of scales representing this 
factor (2) would be —1.5. Paired factor 
scores are subtracted to get the factor 
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Let us assume that two plays (e.g., 
Death of a Salesman and the Medea), 
play A and play B, have each been rated 
on the Theatre Semantic Differential. 
The eleven ratings for play A were: 2, 
—2, 3, 1, 1, 3, 1, 3, 3, 1, —1. For play 
B: 3, 3 3 3» 3 3+ 3 3» 3» 3» —3- The 
composite factor score D, is given by 
the generalized distance formula 
D = \/ed? where d represents individual 
factor difference scores. The method of 
scoring the Theatre Differential may 
be tabulated as follows: 


TABLE II 


METHOD OF SCORING THE THEATRE DIFFERENTIAL 


























Scale Rating Rating Ave.Scale Ave. Scale 
Factor Number Play A Play B Score A Score B d de 
5 1 3 . 
I 10 1 3 1 3 —— 4 
2 oun 3 
II 7 1 8 —2/3 1 —1-2/3 25/9 
11 —1 —3 
3 3 3 
III 4 1 3 2-1/3 3 —2/3 4/9 
8 8 3 
1 2 3 
IV 6 3 3 2-2/3 3 —1/3 1/9 
9 8 
D = V7.33 = 2.71 
difference scores. These factor dif- The next question that may properly 
ference scores are squared, then be asked is, Is a difference of this magni- 


summed, and finally the square root 
taken to find the index (D score) which 
represents the difference between the 
two concepts in semantic space. 

Several kinds of comparisons are pos- 
sible. The scores on individual scales 
may be compared, or on individual 
factors, or on the entire instrument. 
This may be done for individuals or for 
groups. 

4The method of scoring the Speech Seman- 
tic Differential was incorrectly shown in the 
Smith study cited above (see p. 271) because 
the writer failed to determine the factor score 
by finding the mean of all scale score differences 
representing the factor. This must be done 


before Osgood’s probability limits may be 
applied. 


tude meaningful, or is it a difference 
which might reasonably be expected by 
chance alone? It is obvious from in- 
spection that play B was rated higher 
on all four factors, but was it rated 
significantly higher? Statisticians com- 
monly accept a difference as being real 
if there are five or fewer chances out of 
a hundred of finding a difference as 
great as the one found by chance alone. 
They label a difference as_ highly 
significant if there is one or fewer 
chances out of a hundred of finding a 
difference as great as the one found by 
chance alone. The probability limits at 
the 1 and 5 per cent levels of confidence 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL FOR THEATRE CONCEPTS 7 


remain to be determined for the Theatre 
Semantic Differential as a whole, for 
the various factors, and for the in- 
dividual scales. The magnitude of the 
difference necessary for significance at 
each of these three levels of measure- 
ment will also vary when individuals are 
compared and when groups are com- 
pared. At the present time the only 
evidence on probability limits for a se- 
mantic differential are those which have 
been established by Osgood. He deter- 
mined that individual shifts of more 
than two scale units can be considered 
significant at the 5 per cent level; that, 
again for individuals, changes of more 
than 1.5 scale units can be considered 
significant for factors. For groups, how- 
ever, a shift of .4 scale points was found 
to be significant at the 5 per cent level. 
Osgood notes that differences of the 
same magnitude (.4 scale points) be- 
tween total differential ratings (D 
scores) will likewise be significant at the 
5 per cent level since these differences 
will be just as reliable as the factor 
scores upon which they are based. 

The following table summarizes Os- 
good’s evidence concerning confidence 
limits of semantic differentials.® 


TABLE III 


MAGNITUDE OF SHIFTS FOR SIGNIFICANCE AT THE 
Five Per Cent LEVEL OF CONFIDENCE 

















Individuals Groups 
Scale 2.0 1.0 
Factor 1.5 4 
Semantic 
Distance 1.5 4 


(D) 








The various dimensions of the The- 
atre Semantic Differential and the scales 
which measure them are as follows: 
Factor I. Manner (action) 

Scales: calm-excitable, hot-cold 


5 Osgood, Measurement of Meaning, Chapter 
IV. 


Factor II. Seriousness 
Scales: light-heavy, serious-humorous, 
tense-relaxed 

Factor III. Ethical Value 


Scales: honest-dishonest, valuable- 
worthless, true-false 

Factor IV. Esthetic Value 
Scales: beautiful-ugly, pleasurable- 


painful, pleasing-annoying 


These eleven scales constitute an un- 
balanced measuring instrument, un- 
balanced in the sense that all factors 
with the exception of the first are repre- 
sented by three scales. This occurs be- 
cause no scale other than the two listed 
as representing Factor I was sufficiently 
pure to be included. Due to the fact 
that factor scores are the arithmetic 
means of all scales representing them, 
this apparent imbalance is not signifi- 
cant. 

The metaphorical element in certain 
of the scales, most particularly the hot- 
cold scale, may present a problem to 
subjects attempting to rate concepts on 
the Theatre Differential. The hot-cold 
scale has caused the most difficulty for 
subjects who have used the Speech Dif- 
ferential. It is, however, the best measure 
of Factor I presently available; why this 
should be when so many subjects claim 
to be unable to apply or interpret it, is 
not yet clear. 


The polarity of some of the scales re- 
mains in doubt but will probably change 
with the concept being rated. The 
polarity of such scales as pleasing-annoy- 
ing is self-evident for the majority of 
concepts. However, in rating a tragedy 
the serious end of the serious-humorous 
scale should logically be positive, but in 
rating a comedy it should logically be 
negative. Obviously, the polarity of 
some of the scales will be determined 
by the concept being rated. 

Some general conclusions may be 
drawn from the combined factor anal- 
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yses of the ratings of these speech and 
theatre concepts. First, these analyses 
by Varimax rotation of the structure 
(Osgood most frequently used unrotated 
analysis and Quartimax rotation) give 
added support to Osgood’s hypotheca- 
tion of three principal and universal 
dimensions of meaning: Evaluation, 
Potency, and Activity. Second, despite 
the existence of these general di- 
mensions, there is a certain amount of 
shifting among factors in accordance 
with the concept being judged (con- 
cept/scale inter-action). Third, the di- 
mensions of meaning of any special sub- 
ject matter area must be individually 
determined even with areas as closely 
related as those of general speech and 
the theatre arts since there are both 
factor and scale variations in signifi- 
cant amounts. This necessitates, for any 
special area of investigation in which 
the Semantic Differential is to be used, 


a specific factor analysis to determine 
the important factors and the scales 
which measure them. 


The Theatre Semantic Differential 
presented above should provide a use- 
ful new measuring instrument for per- 
sons interested in conducting experi- 
mental research in theatre arts. It might 
be used, for example, to measure 
changes in concepts resulting from 
formal course training, or audience re- 
actions to variations in plays, perform- 
ances, or styles of acting, or the effects 
of different patterns of lighting, color, 
costume, make-up, or stage design. The 
potential usefulness of the instrument 
must still be explored, but judging from 
the wide range of applications which 
has been found in other subject areas 
by Osgood and others, it seems safe to 
predict that it can be a useful research 
tool in the theatre arts. 
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THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENTIAL REWARD ON 
SPEECH PATTERNS 


GERALD R. MILLER, HARRY ZAVOS, JOHN W. VLANDIS, 
and MILTON E. ROSENBAUM 


Data from this experiment indicate that verbal 
approval of a prior speaker led to disruptive 
effects on certain speech patterns of a second 
speaker, both in a condition where the second 
speaker received no verbal approval and in 
a condition where the second speaker received 
verbal approval. 

Subjects in these two conditions presented 
a significantly greater number of nonfluencies 
than did subjects in a condition where the 
prior speaker had not received verbal approval. 
Also, the estimates of speaking time indicate 
that greater anxiety may have existed in these 
two conditions. 

Unlike some previous research, this experi- 
ment yielded no _ significant differences in 
speaking rate among the three conditions. 


PEECH making is a complex proc- 
Secs and the performance of a 
speaker is contingent upon a number of 
factors. These factors are of two classes: 
those rooted in the past history of the 
speaker and those stemming from the 
total psychological complex of a given 
speech situation. Operating together, 
these two classes appear to be function- 
ally related to the speech behavior that 
is observed in any situation. Regard- 
less of the general history of a speaker, 
factors peculiar to a particular speech 
situation affect speech behavior in many 
ways. The result of these factors may 
be either a facilitation or an inhibition 
and disruption of desirable speech re- 
sponses. 

A relevant area for speech research, 


Mr. Miller is an instructor and Messrs. Zavos 
and Vlandis, graduate assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Art at the State 
University of Iowa. Mr. Rosenbaum is an 
assistant professor in the Department of Psy- 
chology at the same institution. 


then, is the isolation and examination 
of situational cues that interact with 
speech processes and exercise an effect 
on performance. An investigation of 
these cues may lead to a fuller under- 
standing of the part they play in in- 
fluencing speech behavior. 


Among potentially relevant situational 
cues are those associated with the audi- 
ence. A long-standing contention in the 
area of speech is that a warm and ap- 
proving audience response facilitates ef- 
fective speech behavior. The develop- 
ment of such concepts as “circular re- 
sponse” and “feedback” is indicative of 
the importance attached to the speaker- 
audience relationship. 


It is probable, however, that some 
audience-derived cues arouse anxiety; 
that is, they provoke a fear of punish- 
ment or a threat to self-esteem. Anxiety- 
producing cues exercise an effect on be- 
havior, but it is difficult to stipulate 
the direction of this effect. Generally, 
anxiety seems to facilitate the perform- 
ance of a simple task; however, as the 
task is made more complex, anxiety fre- 
quently leads to the appearance of com- 
peting responses which inhibit and dis- 
rupt task performance. 


One potential anxiety-producing sit- 
uational cue can be found in the failure 
of an audience to extend social approval 
to a speaker; that is, in the withhold- 
ing by an audience of reward to a 
speaker for the responses he presents. 
Also, it is probable that the anxiety- 
producing features of the situation are 
heightened if social approval is with- 
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drawn from a speaker after he has ob- 
served the extension of approval to an- 
other speaker. Amsel! has demonstrated 
that the cessation of reward leads to 
aggressive, drive-producing behavior in 
animals. Although it is admittedly a 
long step from lower forms to human 
beings, the possibility of similar rela- 
tionships appearing among humans is 
worthy of investigation. Finally, since 
the presentation of a speech can be re- 
garded as a complex task, it is likely 
that anxiety produced by the withhold- 
ing of approval would have disruptive 
and inhibiting effects upon speech pat- 
terns. 


The purpose of this study was to deal 
with this type of audience-derived, 
anxiety-producing situational cue. In- 
terest was directed toward determining 
if approval of a prior speaker affects 
the speech patterns of a following 
speaker. The hypothesis of the study was 
stated as follows: Lack of approval to 
a second speaker, following his observa- 
tion of audience approval of a prior 
speaker, will lead to disruptive effects on 
certain speech patterns of the second 
speaker. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects in the experiment were 
thirty-nine male students enrolled in 
the communication skills program at the 
State University of Iowa. Subjects re- 
ported individually at fifteen minute in- 
tervals. During the time they partic- 
ipated in the experiment, the subjects 
had no contact with one another. 


All subjects were told they would be 
given twenty-five minutes to prepare a 
speech on the topic: “What factors 
should be considered in the choice of a 


1Abram Amsel, “The Role of Frustrative 
Nonreward in Noncontinuous Reward Situa- 
tions,” Psychological Bulletin, LV (1958), 102- 
119. 


college or a university?” The subjects 
were instructed to prepare approx- 
imately ten minutes of speech material. 


In order to insure a degree of re- 
sponse uniformity and because of the 
short preparation time, each subject was 
given a sheet listing suggested points 
about the topic. The suggested points 
covered such items as the size of the 
school, its location, and type. Subjects 
were told these points were to be used 
as aids and were not to be considered 
prescriptive. After these instructions 
had been given, the subjects were taken 
to individual rooms to prepare their 
speeches. 


A pilot study had revealed the need 
to control the verbal output of the first 
speaker. This was accomplished by em- 
ploying a confederate who was a grad- 
uate student in the department of speech 
and dramatic art. The confederate made 
clear reference in his speech to the fact 
that he was a veteran who had returned 
to start college training. None of the 
subjects knew the confederate, and none 
manifested suspicion concerning his 
status. 


The confederate’s speech was con- 
structed with the aid of a prior sampling 
of speeches on the topic delivered by 
communication skills students. His 
speech was rehearsed so that presenta- 
tion would be comparable throughout 
the experiment. 


After the subject had prepared for 
twenty-five minutes, both he and the 
confederate were taken to a room in 
which the experimenter was seated be- 
hind a table on which was a tape re- 
corder. Upon entering, the confederate 
was asked to sit in a chair directly in 
front of the experimenter, and the sub- 
ject was asked to sit in a chair slightly 
to the left and three feet to the rear of 
the confederate. This arrangement af- 
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EFFECT OF DIFFERENTIAL REWARD ON SPEECH PATTERNS 11 


forded the subject a clear view of the 
experimenter’s behavior. 


All speakers, including the confed- 
erate, were limited to three minutes and 
twenty seconds of speaking time. After 
the confederate had finished speaking, 
he changed positions with the subject. 


In order to test the hypothesis of the 
study, three conditions were employed. 
The 39 subjects were randomly assigned 
to one of these conditions. In the ex- 
perimental condition (Reward-Non Re- 
ward), in which 15 subjects were em- 
ployed, the first speaker received ap- 
proval and the second speaker received 
no approval. In one control condition 
(Non Reward-Non Reward), in which 12 
subjects were employed, neither speaker 
received approval. In the second con- 
trol condition (Reward-Reward), in 
which 12 subjects were employed, both 
speakers received approval. The control 
conditions were designed to examine 
the effects on speech behavior when re- 
ward or non-reward is continuous in 
contrast to the disruptive sequence of 
the experimental (Reward-Non Reward) 
condition. 


The approval employed was verbal 
and was supplied by the interjection of 
“Good!” by the experimenter at ap- 
proximately twenty second intervals. In 
the Non Reward-Non Reward Condition 
the experimenter remained silent dur- 
ing both speeches. All speeches were 
tape recorded. 


At the conclusion of his speech the 
subject marked a questionnaire on 
which he estimated his speaking time. A 
line, 71%4 inches long, was divided into 
ten 34 inch sections representing ten 
one-minute periods. The subject was to 
indicate by slashing across the line his 
estimate of the amount of time of his 
speech. This completed his participation 
in the experiment. 


MEASURES EMPLOYED 


As has been stated, the purpose of 
this study was to determine whether ap- 
proval of a prior speaker affects the 
speech patterns of a following speaker 
who receives no approval. It was be- 
lieved that lack of approval for the 
second speaker would function as an 
anxiety-producing situational cue; there- 
fore, measures of speech patterns that 
would likely be affected by varying levels 
of anxiety were analyzed. 

Benton, Hartman, and Sarason? have 
stated a relevant theoretical considera- 
tion for the measurement of anxiety ef- 
fects. They assert that “if manifest 
anxiety is reflective of a higher drive 
state in the organism, this should be 
expressed in the form of a higher quan- 
tity of the overt verbal behavior under 
consideration.”’* In their study, an anal- 
ysis of verbal utterance yielded near 
statistical significance (.o6) in the direc- 
tion of higher verbal output by subjects 
classified high in initial anxiety as op- 
posed to subjects classified low in ini- 
tial anxiety. Kanfer® has arrived at 
similar findings. For this study, it can be 
suggested that if subjects in the Reward- 
Non Reward Condition experienced an 
increase in anxiety due to lack of.ap- 
proval for speech responses, this anxiety 
should be manifested by an increased 
quantity of overt verbal behavior. 


Two measures were employed to in- 
vestigate this possibility. These measures 
were the utterance rate for subjects in 
each condition and the total fluency 


2Arthur L. Benton, Clarence H. Hartman, 
and Irwin G. Sarason, “Some Relations between 
Speech Behavior and Anxiety Level,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LI (1955), 
295-297. 

3Ibid., p. 295. 

4Ibid., p. 296. 

5 Frederick H. Kanfer, “Verbal Rate, Con- 
tent, and Adjustment Ratings in Experimen- 
tally Structured Interviews,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, LVIII (1959), 305- 
311. 
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count for subjects in each condition. considerations involved in labeling such 


Measures of utterance rate were arrived 
at by dividing the three minute and 
twenty second speeches into twenty sec- 
ond time intervals and by counting each 
subject’s total verbal output, both flu- 
encies and nonfluencies, for each of 
these intervals. By contrast, the total 
fluency count measure was obtained by 
eliminating those verbalizations that in- 
terfered with fluent speech. Typewritten 
transcriptions of the recordings of the 
speeches were employed for both of 
these measures. 


Nonfluencies was the next dependent 
measure to be examined. It was as- 
sumed that a large number of nonflu- 
encies on the part of a subject is a 
manifestation of the presence of com- 
peting responses and indicative of high 
anxiety. Lerea® found that students who 
reported severe speech fright during an 
initial speech recording and_ slight 
speech fright during a final speech re- 
cording presented a significantly greater 
number of nonfluencies in the initial 
recording. Again, it would appear that 
if cessation of approval has anxiety-pro- 
ducing characteristics, subjects in the 
Reward-Non Reward Condition should 
demonstrate a greater number of non- 
fluent disruptions of verbal behavior 
than subjects in the Reward-Reward and 
Non Reward-Non Reward Conditions. 


Two measures were employed to ex- 
amine fluency patterns. These were a 
nonfluency count and a ratio of non- 
fluencies to fluencies for subjects in 
each condition. The definition of non- 
fluency that was employed was “any 
repetition, interjection, or revision 
which interferes with the fluency of the 
utterance.” Nonvocalized pauses were 
not counted because of the subjective 


6 Louis Lerea, “A Preliminary Study of the 
Verbal Behavior of Speech Fright,” SM, XXIII 
(1956), 229-233. 





behavior as nonfluent. 

Nonfluencies were counted by three 
judges listening to the taped speeches. 
Spearman Rho correlation coefficients 
were used for interscorer reliability 
checks. Three correlations representing 
the three experimental conditions were 
.96 or above, indicating a high degree 
of reliability. 

Measures of estimates of speaking time 
were also analyzed. Previous research 
has indicated a relationship between 
anxiety level and time estimates, but 
the direction of this relationship has 
not been clearly established. Filer and 
Meals? have suggested that individuals 
who are motivated to have time pass 
will respond in the direction of over- 
estimation of time. Schénbach® has re- 
ported a similar finding. Henrikson,° 
however, found no significant relation- 
ship between subjects’ reported degree 
of stage fright and estimates of speak- 
ing time. Because of the experimental 
manipulative nature of their studies the 
hypothesis suggested by the work of 
Filer and Meals and Schénbach was 
adopted. In terms of this study, subjects 
in the Reward-Non Reward Condition 
should estimate their speaking times as 
longer than subjects in the Non Reward- 
Non Reward and Reward-Reward Con- 
ditions. 


Finally, the taped speeches were rated 
by three communication skills instruc- 
tors. The following categories, appear- 
ing on a speech rating blank employed 
in the communication skills course, were 


7R. J. Filer and D. W. Meals, “The Effect 
of Motivating Conditions on the Estimation 
of Time,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
XXXIX (1949), 327-333- 

8 Peter Schénbach, “Cognition, Motivation, 
and Time Perception,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, LVIII (1959), 195-202. 

9Ernest H. Henrikson, “A Study of Stage 
Fright and the Judgment of Speaking Time,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXII (1948), 
532-536. 
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judged: central idea, analysis, material, 
organization, language, voice, articula- 
tion, and general effectiveness. It was 
anticipated that this procedure might 
yield further differences in speech pat- 
terns among the three conditions, par- 
ticularly‘on the categories of language, 
voice, and articulation. 


RESULTS 


For all statistical tests the .o5 level 
of significance was required. Analysis of 
the measures yielded the following re- 
sults. 

The utterance rate means for the 
three conditions were as follows: Non 
Reward-Non Reward, 55.36; Reward- 
Reward, 53.93; and Reward-Non Re- 
ward, 53.31. These means are the re- 
verse of the order suggested in the hy- 
pothesis, but a Type I analysis of var- 
iance’® yielded a non significant F of 
less than .10 for the treatment variable. 
The treatments by time intervals inter- 
action was not significant. Although dif- 
ferences among time intervals were sig- 
nificant, this was the result of a con- 
sistently decreasing rate of utterance in 
all three conditions. An examination of 
the plotted means revealed consistent 
overlapping of the three conditions. 

On the total fluency count, the means 
of the three conditions were remarkably 
similar. For the Non Reward-Non Re- 
ward Condition the mean was 509.3; for 
the Reward-Non Reward Condition, 
501.3; and for the Reward-Reward Con- 
dition, 500.8. These means were not 
significantly different from one another. 

In analyzing nonfluencies, a mean of 
the three judges’ counts was used as a 
criterion measure. The mean number of 
nonfluencies for the Reward-Reward 
Condition was 25.36; for the Reward- 


10E. F. Lindquist, Design and Analysis of 
Experiments in Psychology and Education (Bos- 


ton, 1956), pp. 267-273. 


Non Reward Condition 23.29; and for 
the Non Reward-Non Reward Condi- 
tion 14.05. A Type I analysis of variance 
yielded a significant F of 5.52 for the 
comparison of the three experimental 
conditions. Treatments by time intervals 
interaction and time intervals were not 
significant. The t-tests revealed that the 
Reward-Reward and Reward-Non Re- 
ward Conditions, while not differing 
significantly from each other, both pro- 
duced significantly more nonfluencies 
than the Non Reward-Non Reward Con- 
dition. 

To account for the possibility that 
frequency of nonfluencies was partially 
related to rate of speech a ratio of non- 
fluency to fluency was obtained for each 
subject for each time period. This ratio 
yielded means of .553 for the Reward- 
Reward Condition, .538 for the Reward- 
Non Reward Condition, and .g08 for 
the Non Reward-Non Reward Condi- 
tion. A significant F of 3.41 was ob- 
tained from these data. The t-tests re- 
vealed that the Reward-Reward Condi- 
tion and Reward-Non Reward Condi- 
tion, while not differing significantly 
from each other, produced a significantly 
greater ratio of nonfluencies to fluencies 
than the Non Reward-Non Reward Con- 
dition. 


The subjects’ estimates of speaking 
time were derived by measuring the 
number of inches between their slash 
marks and the zero point on the linear 
scale. Conversion of these means for 
each group to time units indicated that 
subjects in the Non Reward-Non Re- 
ward Condition estimated their times at 
3 minutes, 50 seconds; subjects in the 
Reward-Non Reward Condition at 4 
minutes, 30 seconds; and subjects in 
the Reward-Reward Condition at 5 
minutes, 3o seconds. Simple analysis of 
variance yielded a significant F of 3.71. 
Subsequent t-tests revealed that the time 
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estimates of the Reward-Reward Con- 
dition were significantly longer than 
those of the Non Reward-Non Reward 
Condition. The difference between the 
Reward-Non Reward and Non Reward- 
Non Reward Conditions, although in 
the predicted direction, was not signifi- 
cant. 

Finally, the judges’ ratings were an- 
alyzed using simple analyses of variance. 
Of the eight categories, only organiza- 
tion yielded a significant F of 4.28. The 
t-tests indicated that the Reward-Reward 
Condition was rated significantly higher 
on organization than both the Reward- 
Non Reward and Non Reward-Non Re- 
ward Conditions. Due to the large num- 
ber of comparisons, it may well be that 
this was a chance difference. 


DiIsCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Results of this study do not substan- 
tiate the hypothesis investigated. It is 
apparent that in most cases, subjects in 
both the Reward-Reward and the Re- 
ward-Non Reward Conditions differed 
from subjects in the Non Reward-Non 
Reward Condition; in fact, in fluency 
count, nonfluency to fluency ratio, and 
estimates of speaking time, subjects in 
the Reward-Reward Condition were 
somewhat, though not significantly, 
higher than subjects in the Reward-Non 
Reward Condition. It appears, then, that 
lack of approval to the second speaker 
did not exercise a critical effect in this 
study. 

The results do indicate, however, that 
approval of a prior speaker exercised 
an effect on the speech patterns of the 
following speaker. The effect was in the 
direction of greater disruption of speech 
patterns. 

One possible explanation for these 
findings is that the conditions in which 
the first speaker received approval 
aroused a greater amount of personal 


involvement for the second speaker. This 
increased involvement may have re- 
sulted in an increase, for the second 
speaker, in the significance and value 
of the situation. The success of another 
in gaining approval would appear to 
have signaled the importance of the 
task and aroused strong drive-produc- 
ing qualities, culminating in a disrup- 
tion of certain speech patterns of the 
following speaker. This interpretation 
is consistent with Kanfer’s suggestion 
that emotional states may serve to in- 
hibit complex speech processes. 


In this experiment, the findings on 
total quantity of overt verbal behavior 
are different from those of Benton, 
Hartman, and Sarason, and of Kanfer. 
The conditions expected to alter anxiety 
level appeared not to have a noticeable 
differential effect on total verbal out- 
put of the subjects. Several suggestions 
are available to account for the differ- 
ence in the results of these studies. Both 
of the early studies required verbaliza- 
tions on material potentially anxiety- 
arousing based on substantive features. 
Benton required response to Thematic 
Apperception Test cards for which emo- 
tionally disturbing interpersonal rela- 
tions are frequently depicted. Kanfer 
asked about personal history, feelings, 
and aspirations. Neither allowed prep- 
aration time. In the present circum- 
stance, the subjects spoke on a relatively 
impersonal topic likely to arouse little 
emotionality. In addition, the prepara- 
tion period was lengthy enough to per- 
mit the subjects to outline a speech as 
long as, or longer than, necessary for the 
314 minutes required of them during 
the experimental session. Therefore, it 
is probable that they occupied the 
speech period fully with what had been 
prepared beforehand. Granting this in- 
terpretation, anxiety, if present, could be 
manifested only in the disturbances to 
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the well prepared and covertly re- 
hearsed presentation. The results asso- 
ciated with nonfluencies are consistent 
with this interpretation. A study in 
which the quality of the topics and the 
preparation time are varied systemat- 
ically is necessary to establish the reli- 
ability of this interpretation. 


The time estimation findings seem 
consistent with those of Filer and Meals, 
and Schénbach. Subjects in the Reward- 
Reward Condition, where it was as- 
sumed that high anxiety existed, esti- 
mated their speaking times as signifi- 
cantly longer than subjects in the Non 
Reward-Non Reward Condition. Thus, 
the results of this analysis tend to sup- 
port the interpretation of the relation- 
ship between personal involvement and 
estimates of speaking time. 


The findings suggest several avenues 
for further research. By employing an- 
other control condition, one in which 
the first speaker receives no approval 
and the second speaker receives ap- 
proval, it would be possible to obtain a 
clearer appraisal of the effect of ap- 
proval to the first speaker on the sec- 
ond speaker’s speech patterns. The hy- 
pothesis treated in this study made such 
a control unnecessary; however, future 
research should employ this condition. 

Another interesting area for investi- 
gation may lie in varying the prestige or 
status of the first speaker. The results 


obtained in the Reward-Reward Condi- 
tion suggest the possibility that a strong 
element of peer competition may have 
existed. Variations in the status of the 
first speaker might lead to variations in 
the aspiration level of the second speak- 
er, and such variations could well lead 
to differences in the speech patterns of 
these speakers. 

It should also be noted that no at- 
tempt was made to employ individual 
measures of anxiety level. It is probable 
that the subjects entered the experiment 
with varying levels of anxiety. Under 
the stimulus provided by approval of an- 
other, those with high initial anxiety 
may have been more severely affected 
than subjects with low initial levels of 
anxiety. Future studies might well em- 
ploy some initial measure of anxiety, 
such as the Taylor Anxiety Scale. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
this study concerned itself with the 
effect of the approval of another on the 
speech patterns of a speaker. A relevant 
consideration might well be the effect 
exercised on speech patterns by the ex- 
tension of approval to a speaker fol- 
lowed by withdrawal of that approval 
from the same speaker. Such research 
could well lead to further insights con- 
cerning the situational cues operating 
in this area. 

11 Janet A. Taylor, “A Personality Scale of 


Manifest Anxiety,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XLVIII (1953), 285-290. 













































TELEVISION INSTRUCTION, COURSE CONTENT, AND 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE LEVEL: AN EXPERIMENTAL 


STUDY IN THE BASIC COURSE IN ORAL INTERPRETATION 
MARTIN T. COBIN and THEODORE CLEVENGER, JR. 


Sections of the beginning course in oral in- 
terpretation—three taught by an experienced 
faculty member using open-circuit television 
facilities supplemented with classroom instruc- 
tion by graduate assistant instructors having 
no prior teaching experience, and eleven taught 
by graduate assistant instructors having various 
levels of prior teaching experience—were com- 
pared for retention of specific course content 
at the end of a semester’s instruction. A pos- 
itive relationship was displayed between teach- 
ing experience level and retention of specific 
content. Although the television group dis- 
played much higher median test scores than a 
control group taught by graduate assistants 
with little prior teaching experience, it dis- 
played only slightly higher scores than a con- 
trol group taught by graduate assistants with 
moderate experience, and a slightly lower 
median score than a control group taught by 
highly experienced graduate assistants. 


PURPOSE 


Fo two semesters (Spring, 1957-5 
and Fall, 1958-59) the open-circuit 
television facilities of WILL-TV were 
used in teaching the basic course in oral 
interpretation at the University of II- 
linois. Reports have been made else- 
where on the teaching methods? and the 
outcome? of the first semester’s activity. 


Mr. Cobin teaches interpretation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he is Associate Profes- 
sor of Speech. Mr. Clevenger, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Speech at the University of Wisconsin, is 
the author of a number of experimental and 
quantitative studies, and an Associate Editor of 
Qjs. 

1 Martin Cobin, “Utilizing Television in the 
Interpretation Program,” ST, VIII (January 
1959), 31-36. : 

2Theodore Clevenger, Jr. and Martin T. 
Cobin, “An Experiment in Open-Circuit Tele- 
vision Instruction in the Basic Course in Oral 
Interpretation,” SM, XXVI (June 1959), 149- 


154- 





In the initial experiment, experienced 
teachers who employed conventional 
classroom methods were compared with 
an experienced teacher who used both 
television and the contributions of rel- 
atively inexperienced graduate  as- 
sistants. No difference in effectiveness 
was found between the two methods. 
There remained the need to compare 
the two methods when the conventional 
method was employed by graduate as- 
sistants. It could be hypothesized that 
the relative effectiveness of the two meth- 
ods would depend on the teaching ex- 
perience level of the graduate assistants 
employing the conventional method. 
The program reported in this paper 
sought to test this hypothesis. 


PROCEDURE 


The experiment involved one full- 
time experienced faculty member and 
nine graduate assistants who taught 287 
students in 14 sections in which enroll- 
ments varied from 18 to 22 per section. 
Three sections (62 students) were taught 
by the experienced teacher via tele- 
vision, with the assistance of three com- 
pletely inexperienced classroom teachers. 
These sections were designated as the 
experimental or TV sections. An effort 
was made to teach these sections with 
full use of the television medium, in- 
cluding granting the student freedom 
to use any convenient receiving set when 
he functioned merely as a viewer. 

Each of the three graduate assistants 
involved in the TV sections taught an 
additional section in the conventional 
manner. These three sections (61 stu- 
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dents) were designated as the contam- 
inated control sections, or Group A. 

Eight control sections (164 students) 
were taught in the conventional manner 
by six graduate assistants of varying 
levels of experience. These assistants 
were not associated in any way with the 
television procedure. The two sections 
(43 students) taught by the two least 
experienced of these six assistants pro- 
vided the closest comparison to the TV 
group with regard to the experience 
level of the assistants.* These sections 
were designated as the least experienced 
uncontaminated control sections, or 
Group B. Three sections (62 students) 
were taught by two assistants who had 
done considerable teaching, but all on 
the graduate assistantship level. These 
sections were designated as the mod- 
erately experienced uncontaminated con- 
trol sections, or Group C. Three sections 
(59 students) were taught by two grad- 
uate assistants with prior full-time teach- 
ing experience. They were designated as 
the most experienced uncontaminated 
control sections, or Group D. 

Enrollment in all fourteen sections 
was the result of accidental factors of 
scheduling. Investigation revealed that 
the compared groups (though not the 
individual sections) were equated in 
class rank and quartile standing in high 
school graduation classes. 

All sections were taught the same ma- 
terials, followed the same general syl- 
labus, and were co-ordinated as closely 
as possible. The specific content of the 
course was based on a method of or- 
ganization and a terminology then pe- 
culiar to the local program. Since there 
was neither textbook nor supplemental 
study materials and the bulk of the stu- 
dents were first-semester freshmen, it is 


8 One of these, like the assistants involved in 
the TV sections, had no previous teaching ex- 
perience. The other previously had taught one 
section of the course. 


reasonable to assume that the teacher 
and the classroom experiences consti- 
tuted the primary sources of information 
regarding specific content. Knowledge 
of this content was measured by a 100- 
item hour-long objective test given at 
the conclusion of the semester as part 
of the final examination. This test was 
designed to reveal understanding of re- 
lationships of concepts through a series 
of matching operations. Careful observa- 
tion indicated no instances of “teaching 
the test.” 


RESULTS 


The first test of significance called for 
a comparison of all five groups involved 
in the experiment. Since nothing was 
known in advance concerning the reli- 
ability or the distributive characteristics 
of the specific content test, a nonpara- 
metric estimate of significance, the me- 
dian test, was employed.* This procedure 
involves, first, obtaining the median of 
the combined distributions under anal- 
ysis; second, determining the number of 
subjects falling above and below this 
median in each group; and third, com- 
puting chi square according to the usual 
procedure for 2xk tables. In Table I the 
first column, labeled TV, presents data 
for the experimental group; A column 
for the contaminated control group; B 
column for the least experienced uncon- 
taminated control group; C column for 
the moderately experienced uncontam- 
inated control group; and D column for 
the most experienced uncontaminated 
control group. 

For four degrees of freedom, the chi 
square of 15.682 was significant beyond 
the .o1 probability level. It is worth 
noting that the proportion of subjects 
above the median increases in Columns 


4Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for 
the Rehavioral Scenes sew York, «955), pp. 
121-1868 Se §¢ o sees 34ee® * See 
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TABLE I 
MEDIAN TEsT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
Group SCORES ON SPECIFIC CONTENT TEST 

















TV A B Cc D Totals 
Above 37 32 13 26 38 146 
Below 25 29 30 36 21 141 
Totals 62 61 43 62 59 287 
_ Median = 51.5 
Chi Square = 15.682 
P<.01 


B, C, and D as the experience level of 
the graduate assistant instructors of 
these sections increases, so that the TV 
group enjoys a considerable superiority 
over the least experienced group and 
a moderate superiority over the mod- 
erately experienced group, but compares 
to slight disadvantage with the most 
experienced group. 


With considerable assurance that there 
were significant differences among the 
medians of the five groups, direct com- 
parisons between the TV group and 
various control groups could be made. 
Although somewhat more experienced 
than the graduate assistants teaching in 
the experimental sections, the instructors 
in Group B presented the best possibility 
of a direct, uncontaminated comparison 
of the TV method with the conventional 
method of instruction. Accordingly, the 
second test of significance employed a 
median test of the hypothesis of no sig- 
nificant difference in median score be- 
tween the experimental group and the 
least experienced uncontaminated con- 
trol group. The data are displayed in 
Table II. For a single degree of freedom, 
the chi square of 6.066 was significant 
at the .o2 level of probability.® 


5 Following customary practice, the median 
for this test of significance was based upon the 
combined distributions of Groups A and B only. 
This practice accounts for the discrepancies in 
above- and below-median frequencies among the 
various tables of this report. The chi-square 
formula employed for this and subsequent 
tests incorporates a correction for continuity 
which improves the approximation of _ its 
distribution .to the jahled values, of shi square. 
Siegel, Nevparaynetnit eStusistias, >. *¢7 : 

ee «ce . 


ee etee ce eee *%e 


TABLE II 
MEDIAN TEsT OF EXPERIMENTAL versus LEAST 
EXPERIENCED UNCONTAMINATED CONTROL GROUP 
Scores ON SPECIFIC CONTENT TEST 

















TV B Totals 
Above 38 15 53 
Below 24 28 52 
Totals 62 43 105 
Median = 50.5 
Chi Square — 6.066 
01 P< 02 


This finding of a significantly higher 
median score for the TV group as com- 
pared with the least experienced un- 
contaminated control group may best be 
understood in relation to the third anal- 
ysis. Since the TV group and the con- 
taminated control group were taught by 
the same graduate assistant instructors, 
it was possible to determine whether the 
superiority of the TV group in the pre- 
ceding analysis might be accounted for 
by superior teaching on the part of the 
graduate students in the TV _ group. 
Table III displays the data for a median 
test of the hypothesis of no significant 
difference in median score between the 
contaminated and the least experienced 
uncontaminated control groups. 


TABLE III 
MEDIAN TEstT OF CONTAMINATED CONTROL versus 
LEAsT EXPERIENCED UNCONTAMINATED CONTROL 
Group SCORES ON SPECIFIC CONTENT TEST 











’ A B Totals 
Above 33 18 51 
Below 28 25 53 
Totals 61 43 104 








Median — 48.5 
Chi Square == 1.061 
PS.30 


With one degree of freedom, a chi 
square of 1.061 may be expected to occur 
more than thirty times in a hundred by 
chance alone; hence the null hypothesis 
must be retained. In the sections where 
they were unaided by TV, the inexperi- 
enced graduate instructors 
failed to produce significantly higher 
median scores than did the least experi- 
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enced graduate assistant instructors who 
were not involved in the television 
teaching. 

The two remaining analyses compare 
the TV group with combined uncontam- 
inated control groups. First, the least 
experienced and the moderately experi- 
enced uncontaminated control groups 
were combined and their scores com- 
pared with the scores of the TV group. 
The comparison is displayed in Table 
IV. 


TABLE IV 
MEDIAN TEST OF EXPERIMENTAL versus LEAST 
EXPERIENCED AND MODERATELY EXPERIENCED 
UNCONTAMINATED CONTROL GROUP SCORES 
ON SPECIFIC CONTENT TEST 











TV B,C Totals 
Above 41 44 85 
Below 21 61 82 
Totals 62 105 167 








Median — 49.5 

Chi Square — 8.209 

P<.01 

For one degree of freedom, the chi 

square of 8.209 was significant at the .o1 
probability level. Since a higher value 
of chi square was obtained in this anal- 
ysis than in the analysis of Table II, 
which compares the TV group with the 
least experienced uncontaminated con- 
trol group alone, it appears at first glance 
that the added experience of the in- 
structors in Group C served only to 
depress student test scores. This is par- 
tially the result of a heavy grouping of 
scores about the over-all median, and 
partially an artifact of the median test 
as a statistical model. Since it is fre- 
quently impossible to divide a distribu- 
tion precisely in half, median tests of 
relatively small samples _ displaying 
peaked distributions may exaggerate 
some differences while concealing others. 
It seems probable that the true relation- 
ship between the TV, B, and C groups 
is more accurately revealed in Table I, 
where the median is based on a much 
larger sample. 


Finally, all uncontaminated control 
groups were combined and the resulting 
distribution compared to the distribu- 
tion of the TV group. This comparison 
is displayed in Table V. 

TABLE V 
MEDIAN TEst OF EXPERIMENTAL versus ALL 


UNCONTAMINATED CONTROL GROUP SCORES 
ON SPECIFIC CONTENT TEST 











TV B,C.D Totals 
Above 37 77 114 
Below 25 87 112 
Totals 62 164 226 











Median = 51.5 - 

Chi Square = 2.428 

20< P<—.30 

For a single degree of freedom, a chi 

square of 2.428 may be expected to oc- 
cur between twenty and thirty times in 
a hundred by chance alone; hence we 
may conclude that the slightly higher 
median of the TV group was not signifi- 
cantly higher than that of the combined 
distribution of all of the uncontam- 
inated control sections. 


SUMMARY 


Three sections of the basic course in 
oral interpretation at the University of 
Illinois taught by a method employing 
open-circuit television, and eleven sec- 
tions of the same course taught by face- 
to-face methods, were compared with re- 
spect to student achievement on a spe- 
cific content test. Television lectures, 
demonstrations, and critiques by an ex- 
perienced faculty member were co-or- 
dinated with classroom instruction by in- 
experienced graduate assistants in the 
TV sections. The control sections were 
taught by graduate assistants with vary- 
ing degrees of prior teaching experience, 
ranging from none to considerable. The 
purpose of the experiment was to de- 
termine whether the experience back- 
ground of the instructor using conven- 
tional methods affected the degree to 
which his effectiveness in teaching spe- 
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cific content compared favorably or un- 
favorably with the effectiveness of the 
television method. The findings were: 

1. The median specific content test 
score of the TV group was significantly 
higher than the median specific content 
test score of the least experienced un- 
contaminated control group. 

2. The median score of the contam- 
inated control group, taught by the 
same graduate assistant instructors as 
those involved in the TV group, was 
slightly but not significantly higher than 
the median score of the least experienced 
uncontaminated control group. 

3. The median score of the TV group 
was significantly higher than the median 
of a combined control group consisting 
of the sections taught by the least ex- 
perienced and the moderately experi- 
enced graduate assistant instructors. 

4. The median score of the TV group 
was slightly but not significantly higher 
than the median score of a combined 
control group consisting of the sections 
taught by least experienced, moderately 
experienced, and highly experienced 
graduate assistant instructors. 

5. The TV group enjoyed a great su- 
periority in proportion of above-median 
frequencies over the least experienced 
uncontaminated control group, and a 
moderate superiority over the mod- 
erately experienced uncontaminated con- 
trol group, but was slightly inferior in 
this respect to the most experienced un- 
contaminated control group. 


DISCUSSION 


Implications of this study must be 
tempered by several limitations. The 
number of graduate assistants was small, 
increasing the possibility of influence by 
factors in teaching ability independent 
of experience. There were many uncon- 
trolled variables despite a thorough-go- 


ing effort to co-ordinate the various sec- 
tions of the course. Only one measure 
of teaching effectiveness was employed, 
although it would seem safe to assume 
that theoretical knowledge is the most 
readily measurable aspect of instruction 
and the one in which the greatest change 
is apt to occur. Moreover, questions must 
be raised as to the applicability to other 
courses of results obtained with oral in- 
terpretation. 


Within the framework of these lim- 
itations, however, a number of implica- 
tions warrant attention. The evidence 
indicates that extent of prior teaching 
experience does affect effectiveness in 
teaching subject matter, with a direct 
relationship between the two. The ev- 
idence indicates that an experienced full- 
time teacher can combine television with 
the assistance of inexperienced graduate 
students to teach a course which, with 
respect to subject matter, is more effec- 
tive than courses taught conventionally 
by inexperienced or moderately experi- 
enced graduate assistants. The evidence 
further indicates that competent grad- 
uate assistants with previous full-time 
teaching experience can teach subject 
matter through conventional methods 
as well as the experienced full-time 
teacher who reaches his students through 
the television medium. 


Television involves considerable ex- 
pense, additional preparation time, and 
a severe restriction on the personal in- 
terchange between teacher and student. 
In this light, the present investigation 
gives tangible support to a statement of 
obvious significance: that as regards 
quality of teaching, the readiness to turn 
to instructional television as a means of 
coping with teacher shortages should be 
related to the level of experience of the 
teachers involved in the conventional 
program of instruction. 
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EVIDENCE IN ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC 


PAUL D. BRANDES 


Early in Book I Aristotle divides all 
proofs into two types, drexvor mioras and 
évrexvor mictas. This paper defends the 
position that drexvo. mioreas may best be 
translated as “evidence,” and points to 
possible explanations of why this trans- 
lation has not been made. Two passages 
from Chapter 15 of Book I, which re- 
flect upon the relationship between the 
two types of proofs, are discussed. It is 
concluded that the position of dreyvor 
nisras in Aristotle’s Rhetoric is not in- 
tended to de-emphasize the position of 
evidence or to confine its use to fo- 
rensic speaking. 


1. 
A. attempt to interpret Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric must face two problems: 
first, the certainty of text distortion; 
second, the vagaries of Aristotle’s style. 
Burnet puts it succinctly when he says, 
“There is hardly any philosopher but 
Aristotle of whom it is so true to say 
that he is hard to interpret just because 
he insists on discussing all the side is- 
sues of not very fundamental points, 
while what strike us as the real prob- 
lems are dismissed in an oracular sen- 
tence.’’? This study will interpret several 
of these “oracular sentences” which 
pertain to Aristotle’s preliminary di- 
vision of proofs.? In order to clarify the 


Mr. Brandes is Associate Professor of Speech at 
Ohio University. This study was made possible 
in part by a grant from The Southern Fellow- 
ships Fund. 

1 John Burnet, “Aristotle,” Proceedings of 
the British Academy, XI (London, 1924). 

2 This discussion presupposes a knowledge 
of the manner in which the text of the Rhetoric 
was formulated and preserved. See Werner 
Jaeger, Aristotle, trans. Richard Robinson (Ox- 
ford, 1934); Richard Shute, On the History of 
the Process by Which the Aristotelian Writings 
Arrived at Their Present Form (Oxford, 1888); 
Eduard Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Per- 


import of Book I, Chapter 15, of the 
Rhetoric, the paper will discuss the 
plausibility of translating dreyvo. wiores 
as “evidence” and will explore how 
trends in translation have related this 
chapter to the remainder of the text.’ 


Early in his treatise Aristotle divides 
proofs into two types. After making two 
references to EvTEXvot mioTeEls in Chapter 
1 of Book I, he clarifies the dichotomy 
in Chapter 2: 
tov 8& micteww ai piv adrexvoi ciow ai 
Sévrexvor. drexva 8& A€yw boa py Svjpaov 
memopiotat GAG mpoimrnpxev, olov paprupes 
Bdoavor ovyypadai Kai doa tovavta-* 

Roberts translates this passage as 
follows: “Of the modes of persuasion 
some belong strictly to the art of rhet- 
oric and some do not. By the latter I 
mean such things as are not supplied by 
the speaker but are there at the outset— 
witnesses, evidence given under torture, 





ipatetics, trans. from [his] Philosophy of the 
Greeks, by B. F. C. Costelloe and J. H. Muir- 
head (New York, 1897); and George Grote, 
Aristotle, ed. A. Bain and G,. C. Robertson 
(London, 1872). 


8 The reference here is to the two-fold di- 
vision of Greyvor ricres 294 Evrexvor migra 
not to the three-fold division of évrexvou riores 
into R00s: maBos and Aoyos: (The term 
Adyos is not entirely satisfactory here. Roberts 
is reluctant to express the concept in one word, 
but prefers to be literal, describing the third 
component of Evrexvor riates aS “his power 
of proving a truth, or an apparent truth, by 
means of persuasive arguments.” See “Contents” 
to Aristotle’s Rhetorica, trans. W. Rhys Roberts 
in The Works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. Ross [Ox- 
ford, 1924], XI, vii. Cf. E. M. Cope’s com- 
mentary in The Rhetoric of Aristotle, ed. John 
Edwin Sandys [Cambridge, 1877], I, 32, n. 6.) 

4 Aristotelis Opera, ed. Immanuel Bekker 
(Berlin, 1831), 1355>35-38. 
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written contracts, and so on.”® The ad- 
jectives used to modify the Greek word 
for proof, rioms, are drexvos and évrexvos. 
“Arexvos means literally “without art.” It 
may also mean “unskilled” or “unskill- 
ful”; but since these meanings imply 
that such proof may be used unimagi- 
natively, they are less appropriate than 
the more literal phrase, “without art.” 
Since the “art” referred to is the skill of 
the speaker in inventing the proof, a 
free translation might well say, “concern- 
ing the proofs not of the speaker’s fab- 
rication.” The art of inventing is not 
required of arexvor mioras. As Solmsen 
observes, “It is obvious that the orator 
cannot ‘invent’ this material; he can at 
best ‘use’ or, to put it less euphemis- 
tically, twist it according to his pur- 
pose. .. .”® Cope says that drexvor riores 
are “ ‘pre-existent,’ zpoiripyev, independ- 
ent of ourselves and our own efforts and 
actions. .. .””7 

A proof that is independent of the 
speaker and his own efforts and actions 
may be defined as a proof that would 
have existed even if the speaker had 
not lived; it is available not because 
of the speaker, but rather because of 
forces and motivations beyond the in- 
fluence of the speaker, and thus in many 
instances, in spite of the speaker. All 
five of Aristotle’s dreyvo. zioras fall 
within this definition. Written law is 
not established by the speaker, except 
in those rare cases in which a man is 
affected by a law which he himself has 


5 Roberts, Rhetorica, 1355>. (Because Rob- 
erts’ marginal numbers are meant to be only 
approximations of the line numbers in Bekker, 
references to the Roberts translation will in- 
clude only the corresponding page and column 
of the Bekker edition.) Neither Aristotelis Ars 
Rhetorica, ed, Adolphus Roemer (Leipsig, 1898) 
nor Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica, with annotations 
by Leonard Spengel (Leipsig, 1867) is helpful 
in interpreting this passage. 

6 Friedrich Solmsen, “Aristotelian Tradition 
in Ancient Rhetoric,” AJP, XLII (1941), 44-45. 

7E, M. Cope, An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (London, 1867), p. 150. 


helped to create; unwritten law is by 
its very nature a factor which was in 
existence before the speaker was born 
and hence could not be invented by 
him. A witness is supposedly an inde- 
pendent agent; and from the earliest 
times courts have guarded the witness 
against being influenced by the parties 
concerned in the action. Contracts, tor- 
tures, and oaths all can be shown to 
possess this same quality—i.e., to be 
independent of the pleader, to belong 
to a realm outside the art of the speaker 
and therefore independent of him. In 
short, the proofs of Chapter 15, Book I, 
are proofs which have as their chief 
characteristic an independence from the 
speaker who presents them. 

Aristotle lists the subdivisions of 
aTexvot TLOTELS twice, a partial enumera- 
tion being given in Chapter 2 of Book 
I and a full list in Chapter 15 of the 
same book. Mdprypes, the masculine 
plural noun, usually translated as “wit- 
nesses” or “testimonies,” is specified in 
both lists. But its companion word, the 
feminine noun ypaprvpia,*? meaning “tes- 
timony” (of witnesses) and thus repre- 
senting the product of what a witness 
does when he testifies, has sometimes 
been translated as “evidence,” and some- 
times not. It is this feminine noun 
paprvpia, and not the masculine noun 
paprus, nor the neuter noun papripiov, 
nor the phrase arexvot miores, which 
translators have sometimes seen fit to 
interpret as “‘evidence.’’® 


8Hermannus Bonitz in Index Aristotelicus 
(Berlin, 1870), p. 446, 1.54, in referring to 
Bekker 1375626-1376a33, _ lists paptupiac 48 
miotis GTEXvos: Evidently Bonitz considers the 
feminine noun paprupia 4 suitable substitution 
for the masculine noun ydprys since it is the 
latter which Aristotle lists in his enumeration 
of the non-artistic proofs. 

® Roberts reasons that gigreg cannot be 
translated as “evidence,” if “only on the ground 
that paprupes is one of the sub-divisions of the 


aTexvot miaoteas: (W. Rhys Roberts, “Notes on 
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For example, we have already cited 
the passage in Book I, Chapter 2, where 
the distinction between artistic and non- 
artistic proofs is made. Translators tend 
to be literal here, and do not use the 
word evidence in their translations. 
Jebb, Freese, and Buckley use “artificial” 
and “inartificial” to distinguish the two 
types of proofs; Welldon, “artistic” and 
“inartistic’; Cooper, “artistic” and 
“non-artistic’; Cope, “scientific” and 
“unscientific.”2° Roberts, on the other 
hand, initially avoids choosing adjectives 
to distinguish the classes,+ but later 
employs the term “non-technical” to 
translate aTexvot miores.2 But none of 
the translators has seen fit to term the 
whole category “‘evidence.”” It would be 
possible, however, to enumerate other 
passages in which translators have em- 
ployed the word evidence to signify a 
subdivision of drexyvor risras. The in- 
stances are not numerous in any trans- 
lation. In general, they result from a 
translation of paprupia. 

The question now arises as to whether 
the whole category of dreyvor rioters May 
properly be translated as “evidence.” 

There is confusion in modern speech 
pedagogy concerning the meaning of 
evidence, and the term is not used with 
precision in contemporary speech text- 





Aristotle’s Rhetoric,” AJP, XLV [1924], 353). 
Thus Roberts reserves the term “evidence” for 
a translation of pdprupes: 

10 See also Cope’s commentary on the Rhet- 
oric, I, 269, where he uses “unartistic” and 
“inartificial.” 

11 Roberts, Rhetorica, 1355). 

12 Roberts, Rhetorica, 13758. There is no 
apparent reason for the inference that the dif- 
ference between the proofs lies in a quality as- 
sociated with “technical.” If the modern con- 
notation of the term “technical” is to be em- 
ployed, Greyvou rioters 18 more inclined toward 
the technical than is evrexvor miores: The 
translation is thus too literal. In the absence of 
translating arexvor micres 2S evidence, a trans- 


lation which resorts to a phrase is more effec- 
tive, e.g., “prévues en dehors de l'art.” See Oc- 
tave Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique Grecque 


(Paris, 1900), p. 253. 


books.** Since Aristotle’s treatise was 
functional to the legal systems of his 
day and since the definitions of legal 
evidence entail a conception of evidence 
that is sufficiently concise but still prag- 
matically sound, Aristotle’s arexvor miores 
will be compared to the following pas- 
sage from Wigmore: 


Argument and evidence, taken together, rep- 
resent the means by which the tribunal is 
sought to be persuaded as to some fact-in- 
issue. 

A fact is any event or act or condition of 
things, assumed (for the moment) as happen- 
ing or existing. A fact-in-issue is a fact as to 
the correctness of which the tribunal, under 
the law of the case, must be persuaded; the 
term “probandum” (thing to be proved) will 
here be used as the convenient single word. A 
fact-in-evidence, or briefly evidence, signifies 
any facts considered by the tribunal as data to 
persuade them to reach a reasoned belief up- 
on a probandum. This process of thought by 
which the tribunal reasons from fact to pro- 
bandum is termed inference. The remarks of 
the counsel analyzing and pointing out or 
repudiating the desired inference, for the 
assisting of the tribunal, are termed argument.14 


A positive correlation is easily estab- 
lished. Aristotle’s drexvor and 
évrexvor rictas are Wigmore’s “evidence” 


, 
TLOTELS 


13 Manifestations of this confusion are ap- 
parent in the virtual disappearance of a treat- 
ment of evidence from modern textbooks on 
public speaking and a curtailed discussion of 
the subject in books on argumentation and de- 
bate, as reported in an unpublished manuscript 
by the author, “A Possible Derivation of the 
Concept of Evidence in Modern Speech Texts,” 
read at the Southern Speech Convention, 1955. 

14 John H. Wigmore, A Student’s Textbook 
of the Law of Evidence (Brooklyn, 1935), p. 7- 
Wigmore’s definitions in A Treatise on the 
Anglo-American System of Evidence in Trials 
at Common Law (Boston, 1940), I, 2-4, add the 
notion that the process of argument involves 
piecing together the bits of evidence to reach 
a conclusion. The distinction between evidence 
and argument is easier put in the modern 
court of law, where temporal and _ spatial 
elements help the jury to distinguish argument 
from evidence. It is more difficult in modern 
non-legal speaking, and was so in the courts of 
Greece, where the accused presented his own 
case. The difficulty, however, makes more im- 
portant a clear concept of evidence. 
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and “argument,” respectively. Aristotle’s 
arexvot Tigres, “such things as are not 
supplied by the speaker but are there at 
the outset—witnesses, evidence given 
under torture, written contracts, and 
so on’”*—are Wigmore’s “evidence,” 
“any facts considered by the tribunal 
as data to persuade them to reach a 
reasoned belief.” Aristotle’s 
mistas (700s, maBos, Aoyos) are Wigmore’s 
“remarks of the counsel” or legal ar- 
gument. 

In order to understand this correla- 
tion fully, we must recall two legal 
“assumptions”: first, legal evidence has 
a property in addition to those given 
in legal definitions of evidence, viz., 
that Wigmore’s “facts,” which take the 
form of the testimony of witnesses, writ- 
ten contracts, etc., are separate and dis- 
tinct from the remarks of the counsel 
and are therefore independent of him; 
second, legal argument is creative or in- 
ventive and consists of the inferences of 
the counsel. Jurisprudence is so certain 
that the pleader cannot give evidence 
(unless he is placed on the stand and 
sworn in), but can only draw inferences 
(or argue) from the evidence given by 
others, that legal definitions of evidence 
do not even bother to make the distinc- 
tion. It is assumed, and defined only in- 
directly, by the definition of argument 
itself and by the limitations placed 
upon a member of counsel himself pre- 
senting evidence. 

Therefore, the distinctive property of 
Aristotle’s dreyvor micres is also the dis- 
tinctive property of Wigmore’s evidence. 
Both are independent of the speaker or 
counsel; both are external to the speak- 
er’s or counsel’s art; both are contrasted 
with the subjective elements, Aristotle’s 
évrexvor wioreas and Wigmore’s argument. 
The similarity of the concepts is thus 
complete. 


EvTexvot 


15 Roberts, Rhetorica, 1355). 


Even though translators of Aristotle 
have not seen fit to make the association 
between “evidence” and dreyvo. wicreis, 
writers within and without the field of 
speech have done so. McBurney points 
out that Aristotle’s “non-artistic” proofs 
are “roughly comparable to what con- 
temporary writers in argumentation 
call evidence.”** Brittin says, “Evidence 
in the rhetorical scheme of Aristotle is 
treated as non-artistic proof.’’** Crocker, 
in discussing evidence in his textbook, 
Argumentation and Debate, allies ev- 
idence with Aristotle’s non-artistic 
proof.18 


Outside the field of speech, Bonner, 
discussing the various forms of evidence 
used in ancient Greece, regrets that 
“challenges” were not included among 
Aristotle’s dreyvo. miores, SO as to make 
six classes of evidence instead of five.?® 
Ross comments, “Persuasives are of two 
kinds—the extra-technical, which al- 
ready exist and have only to be used 
(such as witnesses, the torture, docu- 
mentary evidence), and the technical, 
which have to be invented by the speak- 
er.”?° Here Ross uses the term evidence 
in association with contracts and laws. 
Sandys’ edition of Cope’s annotations 
contains this observation: “The general 
sense and connection of the contents of 
this chapter upon the atexvor miores of 
the practice of Rhetoric, those adjuncts 
of proof and external supports of the 
case, which consist of the various kinds 
of evidence which can be adduced by 
the pleader in confirmation of his state- 


16 James H. McBurney, “The Place of the 
Enthymeme in Rhetorical Theory,” SM, III 
(1936), 35. 

17 See unpubl. diss. (Northwestern, 1949) by 
Marie Eleanor Brittin, “Concepts of Evidence 
in Rhetoric.” 

18 Lionel Crocker, Argumentation and Debate 
(New York, 1944), p. 60. 

19 Robert J. Bonner, Evidence in Athenian 
Courts (Chicago, 1905), p. 68. 

20W. D. Ross, Aristotle, grd ed. 


(London, 
1937)» P- 271. 
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ments and arguments, have already been 
given in the Introduction to this Com- 
mentary, pp. 193-207, to which I now 
refer and which I need not here re- 
peat.” In his commentary, Cope refers 
to witnesses as evidence and also to 
“documentary evidence, such as con- 
tracts, and so forth” (150), entitling the 
section dealing with pdprupes, as “€v- 
idence” (196-198). 

These comments recognize that Ar- 
istotle’s drexyvor riores May very logically 
be translated as “evidence.” 


2. 


There are at least two possible ex- 
planations of why dreyvo. zioras has not 
been translated as “evidence.” First, the 
standard translators of the Rhetoric 
were neither lawyers nor specialists in 
public address.2? Therefore, it is pos- 
sible that they failed to consider the 
appropriateness of labeling the non- 
artistic proof section of Book I, Chapter 
15, as evidence. Second, the translators 
may well have attempted literal transla- 
tions rather than using evidence for 
drexvot miates, because modern rhetorical 
theory lacks a term to stand for “non- 
evidential.”” Translators prefer to keep 
their terminology consistent. If they 
had used evidence for drexvor ricreas they 
would have had to grope for a term to 
cover its counterpart, for évrexvor riorets 
would also have needed translating. 
What present-day term would suffice for 
“non-evidential”? Legal parlance would 


21 Cope’s commentary on the Rhetoric, I, 269. 

22 The following works were examined: Ar- 
istotle’s Treatise on Rhetoric, trans. Theodore 
Buckley (London, 1853); Cope, An Introduction 
to Aristotle’s Rhetoric; The Rhetoric of Ar- 
istotle, trans. J. E. C. Welldon (London, 1886); 
The Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans. Richard C. 
Jebb, ed. John Edwin Sandys (Cambridge, Eng., 
1909); Aristotle’s Rhetorica, trans. Roberts; Ar- 
istotle: The “Art of Rhetoric,” trans. John 
Henry Freese (Cambridge, Mass., 1926); and 
The Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans. Lane Cooper 
(New York, 1932). 


use “argument” for artistic proof. But 
modern rhetoricians use “argument” 
in such a broad sense that to limit its 
application to a more particular aspect 
of rhetoric would undoubtedly lead to 
confusion.2* No other term has arisen 
to fill the void, possibly because of the 
lack of stress given evidence in modern 


pedagogy.** 


3. 

If we assume that the general category 
of drexvor riatas May correctly be trans- 
lated as “evidence,” what are the proper 
relationships of Chapter 15 of Book I 
to the remainder of the text? Two pas- 
sages warrant particular attention. The 
first concerns connotations of the word 
“merely” as it appears in the Roberts’ 
translation: ““The one kind has merely 
to be used, the other has to be in- 
vented.” The Bekker reads as follows: 


23The term “argument” as now used in 
courses in argumentation and debate is not lim- 
ited so as to exclude evidence. 

24 Howell points out, with good reason, that 
the modern speaker approaches the problem of 
content “by undertaking to study as many of 
the facts as he can possibly locate.” (See Wil- 
bur Samuel Howell, “Renaissance Rhetoric and 
Modern Rhetoric: A Study in Change,” The 
Rhetorical Idiom, ed. Donald C. Bryant [Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1958], p- 64.) But the search for the 
“facts” (a highly subjective term which bears 
implications similar to those implied by the 
term “truth”) and the search for evidence (a 
more objective concept which successfully di- 
vorces for the audience and the speaker those 
portions of the content for which the speaker 
is not responsible) are different matters. A 
“fact” may be considered as drexvos OT as 
évrexvos’ “evidence” may be considered only as 
arexvor miores: All facts are not evidence, 
and all evidence may not be factual. For a 
survey of the difficulties encountered in substi- 
tuting “a search for evidence” for “a search for 
facts,” see unpubl. diss. (Wisconsin, 1953) by 
the author, “Evidence and Its Use by Selected 
United States Senators.” For further clarifica- 
tion of the intangibility of the meaning of 
“fact,” see Bertrand Russell, An Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth (New York, 1950); Hans 
Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy 
(Los Angeles, 1951); H. A. Larrabee, Reliable 
Knowledge (New York, 1945). 
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wore dei rovTwy Tois piv xpnoacOa ra 8e 
evipeiv.?® 

There is no “merely” here. Translators 
have added such a word in order to com- 
plete what they consider to be the mean- 
ing of the passage, in what may be at- 
tributed to an attempt to accentuate 
the contrast indicated by the particle, 
pev . . . 8 Despite the consistency of 
the translators, the insertion of “merely” 
is superfluous and even misleading. 
Jebb, Freese, Cooper, Cope, and Well- 
don use “only” in place of Roberts’ 
“merely.” Cope, in his commentary, says, 
“The one kind is ready to hand, and 
has only to be properly employed, the 
other must be invented. . .” (150). Cope’s 
notes state, “The former lie ready at 
hand, and require only to be employed; 
the latter, proof of all kinds, direct and 
indirect, riores nOos, ma8os, must be ‘dis- 
covered’ or ‘invented’ for this occasion 
by the speaker himself.”’?¢ 


On the other hand, Buckley says, 
“So that as regards these, we have to 
employ the one class, to discover the 
other.”** This position seems more ten- 
able. Although Aristotle was exemplify- 
ing the feeling that the Greeks had for 
balance in a sentence, he was not doing 
so at the expense of drexvor ricres. The 
treatment of non-artistic proofs is not 
cursory or careless, but surprisingly de- 
tailed. Aristotle’s purpose was not to be- 
little drexvor ziores but to show, by plac- 
ing them as Chapter 15 of Book I (fol- 
lowing the discussion of the logical 
proofs of rhetoric and their topics in 
Chapters 4-14) that they are particularly 
applicable to the forensic branch, which 
he had just been discussing (Chapters 
10-14). 

We conclude that the insertion of the 
word “merely” or “only” in the phrase 


25 Bekker, Aristotelis Opera, 1955639-195681. 
26 Cope, The Rhetoric of Aristotle, I, 28. 
27 Buckley, Rhetoric, p. 12. 





in Book I, Chapter 2, introducing the 
dichotomy of proofs, is not in harmony 
with Aristotle’s intent. 

It is also necessary to consider the 
meaning of {és in the passage below: 
mep. 8& tov atéxvwv Kadovpévov tictewyv 
éxopevov éott Tov eipnuévwy émdpapeiv. (dia. 


7 ~ ~ 
yap abra tov dixavexev.?® 


This passage, which introduces Chapter 
15 and thus the entire’ discussion of 
atexvo. miores, is translated by Roberts 
as: “There are also the so-called ‘non- 
technical’ means of persuasion; and we 
must now take a cursory view of these, 
since they are specially characteristic of 
forensic oratory.”*® To what extent does 
the féos, translated by Freese here as 
“properly,” limit 
forensic speaking? 


, 
atexvo. miores to 


Some commentators have interpreted 
the phrase, «ai zpotpérovra xai dro- 
tpémrovra, Which appears in the section on 
laws (1375%26), as internal evidence that 
Aristotle did not intend to limit the 
use of artistic proof to forensic speak- 
ing. Buckley discusses the phrase, (8a 
yap aira tov Suavuev, as follows: 


[Aristotle] here apologizes for his viola- 
tion of the proposed arrangement, in 
treating of the dréxvot miores [SO ac- 
cented|, before he has fully dispatched 
the évréxvo. [so accented]. In fact, the 
former class of ziores are so [sic] nearly 
confined to judicial, that their intro- 
duction, though a little out of place, 
as an appendix to the subject of judicial 
rhetoric, is very appropriate. Not, how- 
ever, but that zioras of this class may 
be available in the deliberative oratory; 
and indeed, Aristotle himself seems to 
hint as much in using the words 
mpotpérovta Kai dmotpérovra (expressions 
peculiar to deliberation), as well as 
Katyyopotvta Kal dmrodoyovpevov.*° 


28 Bekker, Aristotelis Opera,  19375822-24. 
Siac from {§os» iSia» {Soy literally, “one’s 
own,” “private,” “pertaining to oneself.” Here, 
“peculiar to” or “appropriate.” 

29 Roberts, Rhetorica, 13758. 

30 Buckley, Rhetoric, p. 94. 
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Welldon is of a similar mind, pointing 
out in a footnote that the relegation of 
non-artistic proofs to forensic speaking 
“is generally, but not quite strictly, 
true, as appears from the words xai 
rpotptmovta Kai drotpérovra .. . and again 
ci ovppépov 4 dotppopoy [176415] . . . 
which are appropriate to deliberative 
oratory.”*t Cope concurs in the position 
of Welldon and Buckley, translating the 
key phrase as follows: “We have to run 
over . . . what are called the unartistic 
proofs, or modes of persuasion, because 
(yap) [sic] this is the appropriate place 
for them, because we have just been 
engaged upon the forensic branch of 
Rhetoric, and ‘these are peculiar to law 
proceedings (or forensic practice).’ ’’*? A 
subsequent footnote elaborates by say- 
ing: “It appears from the addition of 
mpotperovra and drorperovra that the first 
of the aTEXVOL mioras, the laws, are not 
confined to forensic practice, but can 
also be used by the deliberative orator 
in addressing a public assembly: and 
this is true also of some kinds of wit- 
nesses, viz., the ‘authorities’ appealed to 
in support of a statement which may 
be as serviceable in enforcing consid- 
erations of public policy, the ovpdépov 4 
aca’ popov, as the Sixatov 77] aduxov of a legal 
process in a court of justice... . The 
original statement, therefore of . . . (8a 
yap aira tov Sixaviev, requires modifica- 
tion.”4 

Spengel, however, does not find the 
inclusion of xai TpoTpeTovTa kai GrotpeTovTa 
inconsistent with yap avrat 
Suavxev, reasoning that Aristotle is 
speaking of exhorting and dissuading 
in accusation and defense, not in delib- 
erative oratory. He brackets the passage, 
nevertheless, preferring to include it 


idvat TOV 


81 Welldon, Rhetoric, p. 100. 

82 Cope’s commentary on the Rhetoric, I, 269- 
270. Cope’s use of the single quotation mark is 
confusing here. 
33 Ibid., I, 270. 
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“itaque ne et falsa et sibi contraria 
diceret Aristoteles.”** Dufour concurs, 
saying, “There have been vain attempts 
to account for the presence of these 
words in the text by saying that the 
development of these laws applies as 
well to deliberative oratory as it does to 
judicial oratory. .. .”%5 


The position of Spengel and Dufour 
seems the more logical. But even if we 
agree with Spengel and fail to find lit- 
eral textual support for a broader func- 
tion of dreyvor riotes, WE May gain sup- 
port for a more general application of 
the non-artistic proofs if we recall the 
manner in which the text was formu- 
lated and preserved. The phrase {du 
yip abira tov dixavxov is a portion of one 
of Aristotle’s oracular sentences, and it 
appears unwise to be too exacting in its 
application. Chapter 15 of Book I seems 
an appropriate enough place to discuss 
aTexXvot TLOTELS, following the discussion 
of the specific topot of accusation and 
defense. Certainly, the non-artistic proofs 
are frequently employed in forensic 
speaking, and their usage there had 
been more refined than elsewhere. There 
appears every reason to say that dreyvoe 
riores are appropriate to forensic or- 
atory, without appropriating them ex- 
clusively to this one form of speaking. 


4. 

Aristotle’s dreyvo. rioras have as their 
chief characteristic, then, an independ- 
ence from the speaker who uses them. 
They are external to the art of the 
pleader, and therefore have the same 
quality of impartiality as does legal 
evidence, with which they may justly be 
compared. 

Translators of the Rhetoric, however, 
have not seen fit to interpret the phrase 


34 Spengel, Rhetorica, I, 190. 
35 Aristote Rhétorique, trans. Médéric Dufour 
(Paris, 1932), I, 136. 


28 


drexvo. mioras as “evidence.” It is pos- 
sible that since these translators were 
neither lawyers nor rhetoricians, they 
were unaware of the plausibility of the 
translation; or it may be that they 
avoided the term because they had no 
generally accepted word or phrase by 
which to express its counterpart, évreyvor 
mioTEs- 

Furthermore, it seems misleading to 
say that non-artistic proofs have “only” 
to be used and not invented. Nor should 
the position of the section on drexvor 
mioras Or its introductory phrase en- 
courage too limited an application of 
Chapter 15 of Book I. Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of the material is detailed and in 
earnest, and it seems highly implausible 
that he would wish to belittle or limit 
the usefulness of dreyvor ricres. 

Lack of proper clarification of Ar- 
istotle’s treatment of the dichotomy of 
proofs has led to considerable misunder- 
standing. As Howell says, “It is doubt- 
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ful that Aristotle meant. this distinction 
to be as heavy a commitment to mental 
interpretation, and as light a commit- 
ment to external realities, as later clas- 
sical rhetoricians assumed.’’** If we bear 
in mind the manner in which the text 
of the Rhetoric has been preserved, we 
become even more mindful of the dan- 
gers of giving Aristotle a literal rather 
than a figurative interpretation. 


The emphasis upon “facts” as the 
basis of proof in our present-day rhetor- 
ical treatises does not at all fill the gap 
left by the diminution of emphasis upon 
“evidence.” The definition of a fact is 
more highly subjective than the defini- 
tion of evidence. With the need for 
sharper tools for rhetorical analysis, 
further investigation of the proper 
sphere of atexvor miotes, OF evidence, in 
contemporary treatises on rhetoric is 
warranted. 


86 Howell, Rhetorical Idiom, p. 64. 
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THE CRITICAL EDITION IN RHETORICAL SCHOLARSHIP: 
A GUIDE TO ITS PREPARATION 


CLEARY 


HERBERT W. HILDEBRANDT 


The methodology used in preparing critical 
editions of rare texts varies with the preferences 
of the editor and the demands of his pub- 
lisher. The beginning scholar whose research 
leads him to edit a text significant in the his- 
tory of rhetorical literature may find this vari- 
ance perplexing, perplexing enough, perhaps, 
to cause him to retreat from his intended 
project. In the hope of unifying critical meth- 
odology in text editing and of encouraging 
historical research in rhetorical literature, the 
following guide is presented, a guide which 
suggests a procedure for structuring an intro- 
ductory essay, presenting an edited text, and 
compiling a set of general notes. 





CHOLARS welcome the appearance 
S of a definitive edition of a rare text, 
be that text a translation of an ancient 
poem, a facsimile of a Middle French 
essay, or a modernized prose publication 
of an English Renaissance manuscript. 
The validity of this generalization be- 
comes apparent if we identify the critical 
edition as a textual reconstruction, com- 
plete with clarifying commentary, the 
purpose of which is to make a rare text 
available and readable while also recom- 
mending and guiding further research. 

A product of the late nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century historical school 
of literary criticism, the critical edition 
has become a common focus of study 


Mr. Cleary is Assistant Professor of Speech at 
the University of Wisconsin and editor of the 
Bibliography of Rhetoric and Public Address 
which appears annually in SM. Mr. Hilde- 
brandt, Assistant Professor of Speech at the 
University of Michigan, has recently prepared 
a facsimile edition of Sherry’s Treatise of 
Schemes and Tropes, issued by Scholars’ Fac- 
similes and Reprints. 





and a valuable instrument of historical 
research. Scholars of the history of 
French and English literature have been 
especially active in producing critical 
editions which substantially contribute 
to the general knowledge of their fields. 
Rhetorical scholars, too, have used the 
critical edition to deepen our under- 
standing of and appreciation for the 
history of rhetorical theory and public 
address. One cannot speak of critical 
editions of rhetorical works without re- 
calling, for example, those prepared by 
Carpenter, Wagner, Edward, Parrish, 
Cooper, Hudson, Willcock and Walker, 
Howell, Johnson, Seaton, Nadeau, and 
Crane.’ 


1See Andre Morize, Problems and Methods 
of Literary History (Boston, 1922) and Chaun- 
cey Sanders, An Introduction to Research in 
English Literary History (New York, 1927). 

2 Leonard Cox, The Arte or Crafte of Rhe- 
toryke, ed. Frederic Ives Carpenter (Chicago, 
1899); Russell H. Wagner, “Thomas Wilson’s 
Arte of Rhetorique,” unpubl. diss. (Cornell, 
1929); William A. Edward, The Suasoriae of 
Seneca the Elder (Cambridge, 1928); Wayland 
Maxfield Parrish, “Richard Whately’s Elements 
of Rhetoric,” unpubl. diss. (Cornell, 1928); 
Lane Cooper, trans. The Rhetoric of Aristotle 
(New York, 1932); John Hoskins, Directions for 
Speech and Style, ed. Hoyt Hopewell Hudson 
(Princeton, 1935); George Puttenham, The Arte 
of English Poesie, ed. Gladys D. Willcock and 
Alice Walker (Cambridge, 1936); Wilbur Sam- 
uel Howell, trans. The Rhetoric of Alcuin and 
Charlemagne (Princeton, 1941) and Fenelon’s 
Dialogues on Eloquence + (Princeton, 1951); 
Richard Rainolde, The Foundacion of Rhe- 
torike, ed. Francis R. Johnson (New York, 
1945); Abraham Fraunce, The Arcadian Rhe- 
torike, ed. Ethel Seaton (Oxford, 1950); Ray- 
mond Nadeau, “Thomas Farnaby’s Index Rhe- 
toricus,” unpubl. diss. (Michigan, 1950); Henry 
Peacham, The Garden of Eloquence, ed. Wil- 
liam G. Crane (Gainesville, Fla., 1954). 
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The number of critical editions al- 
ready prepared by our scholars, how- 
ever, should not lead one to pre- 
sume that research which aims at pro- 
ducing the critical edition is no longer 
needed in rhetorical scholarship. Any- 
one conversant with the history of rhe- 
torical theory and with the corpus of 
literature which that history encom- 
passes realizes that such research is still 
in its infancy. Scores of important but 
rare published essays and textbooks are 
known by title alone and unpublished 
manuscripts which but for the want of 
examination may wield some force in 
perfecting our knowledge of the history 
of rhetorical theory await the editor's 
mind and pen. 


The critical edition in rhetorical 
scholarship varies from a simple litho- 
printing of the original text prefaced 
by a sketchy commentary to an entirely 
new text in translation equipped with a 
searching introductory essay and sets of 
editorial and clarifying notes. Because of 
this variance of coverage and method- 
ology, one who is about to embark 
upon the preparation of a critical edi- 
tion may encounter difficulty in choos- 
ing a workable pattern of editing. To 
resolve in part this problem of settling 
upon an appropriate pattern, this essay 
recommends one of many possible meth- 
odologies which may be used to produce 
a definitive critical edition. To be sure, 
the prospective editor may well find 
that his text requires a special handling 
which prohibits the application of any 
established methodology. It is our hope, 
however, that the methodology offered 
here will function as a basic guide for 
the editor whose text permits its use 
or as a point of departure for the editor 
whose text necessitates a different edi- 
torial approach. 


Our discussion is divided according 
to three structural components of a 





critical edition: (1) the introductory 
essay, (2) the presentation of the text 
under study, and (3) general notes. 


THE INTRODUCTORY EssAy 


A good introductory essay contains 
that material which enables the reader 
fully to understand not only the forces 
which came to bear in shaping the text 
but also the text’s precise nature and its 
historical significance. Usually, this ma- 
terial embraces a discussion of the au- 
thor’s biography, a review of his other 
writings, a critical analysis of the text 
itself, and an explanation of the critical 
machinery employed. 

1. Biography of the Author. When 
formulating an author’s biography, the 
long standing principles of conciseness 
and accuracy still hold. A biography 
should include only those facts which 
provide a special insight into the text 
and which are relevant to establishing 
an historical perspective from which the 
text may properly be viewed. When con- 
sulting biographical sources, such as his- 
torical surveys, reference books, edu- 
cational and organizational documents 
and records, works on the same topic 
or related topics written by the author's 
contemporaries, and the author’s own 
works, the editor would do well to sift 
that material which assists in answering 
the following questions. 

—What are the facts that identify the author 
as the true author of the text? 

—What informal and formal education did the 
author enjoy? 

—What was the author's personal philosophy? 

—What were the author's special interests and 
how were they cultivated? 

—What are the facts that reveal the author as 

a product of his environment? 

—What were the events in the author's life 
that help to explain his writing of the text? 

—At what period in his life did the author 
make his best literary efforts? 

2. Review of the Author's Other 
Writings. Here “writings” may be con- 
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THE CRITICAL EDITION IN 


strued as publications other than the 
text under study, manuscripts, and cor- 
respondence. The review of these writ- 
ings should provide a clear notion of 
the precise relationship that exists be- 
tween these writings and the text itself. 

Basic questions to which the editor 

might direct himself are: 

—What are the author’s extant writings? 

—Do the extant writings lend themselves to 
conceptual classifications, e.g., religious, rhe- 
torical, ethical, political? 

—What is the purpose of each extant writing? 
Its content? Its contribution to the intel- 
lectual and artistic advancement of the sub- 
ject matter to which the writing is addressed? 

—How do the extant writings compare with 
the text under study by way of time? By 
way of purpose? By way of content? By way 
of style? By way of maturity of treatment? 
By way of significance? 

—What are the author’s non-extant writings? 
Is there any evidence to establish their au- 
thorship and content? 

—Are any spurious writings ascribed to the 
author? If so, is there any proof, heretofore 
overlooked, which verifies or refutes the 
alleged authorship of these writings? 


3. Critical Analysis of the Text. Cen- 
tral to the introductory essay is a thor- 
ough, critical analysis of the work under 
study. This analysis should attempt to 
provide the text’s bibliographical his- 
tory, explain the purpose or purposes 
for which it was written, study its struc- 
tural design, identify its probable 
sources, and appraise its contribution 
to the history of rhetorical theory and 
public address. 

a. Bibliographical History. A_bib- 
liographical history of the text not only 
records for posterity an account of the 
text’s life but serves as a reference to 
which the editor can refer the reader 
when verifying authorship and tracing 
lines of influence. When establishing 
the evolution of the text from initial 
holograph to latest microfilm, the editor 
might seek to satisfy the following 
queries: 
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—How did the manuscript develop? 

—What year saw the earliest printing of the 
work from manuscript? How many copies 
were printed? Printed by whom? Where? 

—How many subsequent editions appeared? 
Printed by whom? When? Where? 

—What are the major evidences of differences 
in copies of the same edition? 

—How many issues of a given edition were 
printed?3 

—What are the significant authorial and non- 
authorial alterations, additions, or omissions 
occurring from one edition to the next? 

—What are the evidences, if any, which reveal 
that the text was included with or without 
acknowledgment in the work or works of 
another? 

—How many copies of the editio princeps and 
subsequent editions survive? Where may they 
be found? 


Needless to say, the editor should col- 
late as many available copies as possible 
in order to determine differences among 
copies of the various editions or to 
identify the particular edition to which 
a given copy belongs.‘ 

b. Purpose for Writing the Text. In- 
terpretation of authorial intent has been 
a primary function of much literary crit- 
icism. The emphasis placed upon this 
critical activity is not without just cause. 
Far too many texts have suffered from 
misinterpretation derived from _ hasty 
judgment or cursory examination. 

Whether the author boldly announces 
his intent or simply implies it, the ed- 


3 An “edition” is the total number of copies 
printed from the same setting of type. Some 
printers today call an edition an “impression” 
or “printing.” An “issue” or “reprint” is 
another printing of a text from the same type, 
with only minor revisions. When an entirely 
new setting of type is used and revisions are 
numerous, a new edition, impression, or print- 
ing occurs. 

4For a comprehensive guide to collating, 
see Ronald B. McKerrow, An Introduction to 
Bibliography for Literary Students (Oxford, 
1948), pp. 180-183. Determining the order of 
editions is based primarily upon variations in 
the following: quality of workmanship; size of 
the edition; signatures; paragraph divisions; 
superfluous hyphens; and headnote size. Water- 
marks are indispensable for determining the 
printing order among issues of the same edi- 
tion. 
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itor must be sensitive to all possible 
sources which may assist in pinpointing 
the purpose or purposes for which the 
text was written. 


—Does the title or subtitle suggest a purpose? 
Or are both merely inflated advertisements? 

—If present, do the preface and dedicatory 
epistles set forth the author's objectives? 

—Are there any internal evidences in the body 
of the work which suggest the author’s moti- 
vation for writing? 

—Are there any clues to be found in other 
publications by the author? In private cor- 
respondence between the author and others? 


c. Design of the Text. A commentary 
on design which provides a summary of 
the content of the work and an analysis 
of its structure is a vital guide for the 
reader. The summary will cue the reader 
as to what to expect, while the structural 
analysis will help him see interrelation- 
ships among ideas. In preparing this 
section, the editor may wish to employ 
either a full prose treatment which de- 
scribes the content or a topical outline 
which serves as an overview of the en- 
tire work; or, he may prefer to use a 
combination of these two approaches, a 
prose summary of the content and a 
tabular view indicating the work’s struc- 
ture.°® 
—What are the major concepts of the work? 
—How does the author develop these concepts? 
—How are the major topics ordered? How are 

the sub-topics ordered? 

—What is the rationale underlying the arrange- 
ment employed? 
—Does the text lend itself to the construction 


of a tabular view? If so, what is the tabular 
view you would recommend? 


d. Probable Sources of the Text. De- 
termining the extent of the author’s re- 
liance upon antecedent works is im- 
portant as a tool by which the historian 
is able to construct schools of thought 


5 See especially the tabular view of Quintil- 
ian’s Institutes and Aristotle’s Poetics in Charles 
Sears Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic 
(Gloucester, 1959), pp. 63-66, 135-139. 





and lines of influence. The use to which 
historians put source investigations 
makes it essential that the editor’s re- 
search in this area be objective and ac- 
curate. Specifically, there are two ex- 
tremes which must be avoided when 
establishing probable sources: the one, 
usually prompted by “source mania,” 
where the editor ascribes all or nearly 
all concepts and passages to the pen of 
another; the second, often emanating 
from a biased devotion to the author, 
where the editor ignores all antecedent 
works dealing with the same subject and 
claims originality for his author when 
imitation is, in fact, the fairer judgment. 
Bearing in mind the following questions 
may help the editor steer a middle 
course between these two extremes. 


—Is the orthography, phrasing, or sentence and 
paragraph structure identical with that found 
in an antecedent work by another? 

—Are errors in spelling, punctuation, or gram- 
mar found in an earlier work by another 
duplicated in the author’s work? 

—Are there striking similarities between ante- 
cedent works by others and the author's 
work? Are there similarities in topics treated? 
In the details and development of support- 
ing materials? In arrangement of materials? 
In stylistic devices employed? In terminology 
used? 

—Does the author acknowledge the sources of 
his borrowings? To what Where? 
How? 

—What evidence, if any, is there to diminish 
the significance of chance among the simi- 
larities that occur? 


extent? 


The manner in which the editor treats 
his source study will naturally depend 
upon the kind of reliance he is attempt- 
ing to establish. If the aim is to locate 
an author within a given tradition by 
discovering the other writers to whom 
he goes for support and to measure the 
extent of his borrowings from them, a 
quantitative analysis may be appro- 
priate. For example, a quantitative anal- 
ysis of the sources of John Bulwer’s 
Chironomia (1644) helps to classify 
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Bulwer as a classicist who relies upon 
Cicero, Quintilian, and the seventeenth- 
century French classicist, Ludovico Cre- 
sollio for his dicta on gesture, and as 
a Renaissance scholar who attempts to 
unite pagan rhetoric with Christian 
thought by using the Bible for illustra- 
tive support. 


Table of the Authors and Works Which 
John Bulwer Most Frequently 
Employs in the Chironomia® 


(Authors selected from a total list of 
114; parenthetical figures indicate num- 
ber of direct or indirect references) 


M. Fabius Quintilianus (30) 
Institutionis Oratoriae (30) 
The Holy Bible (28) 
Old Testament (22) 
New Testament (6) 
Ludovicus Cresollius (23) 
Vocationes autumnales sive de perfecta ora- 
toris actione et pronunciatione (14) 
Mystagogum de 
plina (5) 
Antholigiam sacram (8) 


sacrorum hominum disci- 


Theatrum veterum rhetorum (1) 
Marcus Tullius Cicero (19) 

Ad Atticum (1) 

Pro Milone (2) 

In Verrem (2) 

In C. Antonium (1) 

Pro M. Caelio Rufo (1) 

Pro lege Manilia (1) 

Pro Plancio (1) 

De oratore (5) 

Brutus (De claris oratoribus) (2) 

De officiis (2) 

Tusculanae disputationes (1) 


On the other hand, if the editor aims 
at creating between his author’s work 
and that of another a bond which settles 
the question of originality, a qualitative 
analysis which studies the precise nature 
of the borrowings may best suit his pur- 
pose. Following this procedure, Wilbur 


6 James W. Cleary, “John Bulwer’s Chiro- 
logia Chironomia: A Facsimile Edition 
with Introduction and Notes,” unpubl. diss. 
(Wisconsin, 1956), “Introductory Essay,” pp. 
72-85. 


Samuel Howell compares some passages 

from Richard Sherry’s first edition of 

A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes (1550) 

with similar passages found in Henry 

Peacham’s first edition of The Garden 

of Eloquence (1577) to establish Peach- 

am’s dependence in his first edition 
upon Sherry’s first edition when analyz- 
ing the figures of grammar and rhetoric. 

The following examples typify the sev- 

eral comparisons which Howell makes.* 

Sherry: “Also I smell where aboute you go, for 
I perceyue.” [sig. C4v] 

Peacham: “ 
goe, for, perceaue whereabout you goe. .. . 
[sig. Bgv] 

Sherry: “By that goeth before, the thynge that 
foloweth, as: He set hys spurres to hys horse, 
for he rode a pace, or fled faste aways.” [sig. 
C6r] 

Peacham: “Thinges following, by thinges going 
before, as to say, he put to his Spurres, mean- 
ing hée roade apace... .” [sig. C3v]8 


. also, I smell whereabout you 


e. Appraisal of the Text’s Contribu- 
tion to Rhetorical Theory or the Prac- 
tice of Public Address. It is fitting that 
the critical analysis of the text conclude 
with a climactic appraisal of its effec- 
tiveness and historical significance. The 
editor, however, must exercise sound 
judgment in making this evaluation, 
claiming only what the text deserves and 
the facts warrant. Though the criteria 
for appraisal vary from one school of 
criticism to the next, it may prove 
helpful to consider the following ques- 
tions before offering such an evaluation. 
—What is the calibre of the text’s scholarship? 

Does it communicate what it intends? How 


does it compare with the works of con- 
temporaries well known for their contribu- 


7 Wilbur Samuel Howell, Logic and Rhet- 
oric in England, 1500-1700 (Princeton, 1956), p. 
135, note 53. 

8 One other method for suggesting depend- 
ence is to employ parallel columns to facilitate 
the reader’s comparison as he scans the page. 
See Herbert W. Hildebrandt, “A Critical Edi- 
tion of Richard Sherry’s A Treatise of Schemes 
and Tropes,” unpubl. diss. (Wisconsin, 1958), 
“Introductory Essay,” pp. 194-211. 
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tion to the general store of man’s knowledge? 

—Does the text develop a new idea or treat 
a traditional concept with fresh interpreta- 
tion and application? Or does it merely re- 
state in a time-worn manner things that 
writers on the same subject had been saying 
for centuries? 


—Does the bibliographical history of the text 
reveal a genuine popularity? 
—What evidence is there to indicate that the 


text was favorably received by contemporary 
and later critics? 


—Did later writers acknowledge the text as a 
source for their ideas? Or, did later writers 
lift material from the text without acknowl- 
edgment? What is the significance of the 
text’s serving as a source for later writers? 


—Does the text belong to an established school 
of thought? Or is it a reaction against a 
given movement? Is it the start of a new 
school or movement? Is it a _ directionless 
tangent contributing little if anything to 
the history of ideas? 


—As a literary work, how does it rank among 
the works that have made civilization? 


4. Explanation of the Critical Ma- 
chinery Employed. The reader will often 
find it not only interesting but helpful 
to know the special editorial problems 
encountered and the techniques adopted 
to resolve them. In an explanation of 
these problems and their solutions, the 
editor might locate a comment describ- 
ing the nature of his textual and gen- 
eral notes; he might explain the ra- 
tionale underlying the selection of the 
text with which he chose to work®; if his 
edition involves a translation, he might 
indicate the spirit of his translation, be 
it literal or free; or, if his edition repre- 
sents a modernized version rather than 
a facsimile, he might point out the lib- 
erty he has taken in modernizing the 
typography, spelling, and sentence struc- 
ture. In short, the editor might include 
any description of his editorial appara- 
tus which enables the reader more fully 
to understand the edition he presents. 


®See “Selection of the Text,” infra. 


PRESENTATION OF THE TEXT 


The heart of any critical edition is, of 
course, the text which the editor pre- 
pares for his readers. It follows, there- 
fore, that the editor must move through 
this preparation with exactitude and 
sensitivity to detail. 

Preparing the text for presentation is 
a task embracing three distinct stages: 
(1) the selection of the most appropriate 
text available; (2) the reconstruction 
of the text; and (3) the composition of 
notes which clarify the text. Let us now 
examine each of these stages, keeping in 
mind: the difficulties which each poses. 

1. Selection of the Text. The first con- 
cern of an editor in preparing a text 
is to determine the edition or copy 
within an edition he will use as his basic 
copy-text. Sanders suggests seven pos- 
sible alternatives which are as useful 
to the historian of rhetoric as they are 
to the historian of literature: (1) holo- 
graphs which are complete; (2) manu- 
scripts not written in the author’s hand 
but which indicate evidence of his cor- 
rections; (3) manuscripts derived from 
an original but non-extant text; (4) 
editions which appeared during the 
author’s lifetime and which indicate 
his supervision and approval; (5) edi- 
tions approved but not corrected by the 
author; (6) posthumous editions con- 
taining the author’s corrections and re- 
visions; and (7) posthumous editions, 
the author’s approval of which is not 
known.?° 

The ideal text, perhaps. is the earliest 
one available whose form is polished, 
whose coverage is complete, and whose 
content is most representative of the 
author’s intention and best suited to the 
editor’s interest. In most instances, it 
will be impossible to locate a text which 
possesses all of these qualities, and the 


10 Sanders, Introduction to Research, pp. 98- 
99. 
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editor may have to disregard one to 
respect another. For example, it may 
well be that one is forced to select a 
posthumous edition not known to be a 
text which the author approved for pub- 
lication, if this text is the only one 
available. Or the editor may have to 
choose a manuscript which is rough in 
form but complete in coverage and 
accurate in reflecting the author’s in- 
tent, if this is the earliest known extant 
text. Whatever text the editor settles 
upon, availability granted, it should be 
one which best approaches the final re- 
vision the author intended for publica- 
tion and which best accommodates the 
special interests of the editor. 

In fine, before the editor makes his 
final decision on text selection, he 
should consult and collate all available 
extant manuscripts and_ editions.” 
From his examinations and collations 
he should derive what evidence he needs 
to select the text that is ideal for his 
purpose. 

2. Reconstruction of the Text. The 
actual mechanics of reconstructing a 
text for publication are usually left to 
the hand of the publisher or printer. 
Yet, the editor should be aware of the 
several formats available to him, for it 
is he who ultimately must decide which 
format his critical edition will follow. 


One format often employed in recon- 
structing a text is a facsimile which 
exactly reproduces the original. For a 
limited number of copies (enough, for 
example, to serve the needs of a disser- 
tation), there is a relatively new and 
inexpensive method known as verifax- 
ing, a process whereby the text is repro- 
duced on a photographically sensitive 
paper. When more than a few copies are 
desired, the editor might consider using 
a positive or negative microfilm, or a 


11See “Bibliographical History,” supra; also 
note 4. 
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lithoprint produced from a_ negative 
plate. Perhaps the most expensive but 
most readable facsimile is that which 
recasts the type in a font identical with 
that used for the original. 


The facsimile has both advantages 
and disadvantages. The text, being a 
faithful reproduction, enables the reader 
to examine at first hand, and thus to 
interpret for himself, the text he is 
studying. Moreover, it gives him the 
satisfaction of knowing he has before 
him a pure, unaltered text. If, however, 
the typography, orthography, and syn- 
tax are of a strange and early age, the 
facsimile format may make for difficult 
reading. It may even prove so distracting 
that the reader’s understanding of the 
content is appreciably lessened. 


Another format available to the editor 
is the modernized reconstruction which 
employs modern Roman type and mod- 
ern orthography, and which recasts old 
syntax into new. The degree of mod- 
ernization will naturally vary with the 
age of the original and the audience for 
which the editor intends his edition. 


The modernized reconstruction avoids 
the disadvantages of the facsimile. It 
enhances readability and facilitates con- 
centration on content. On the other 
hand, it lacks the facsimile’s advantages. 
Though attempting to be faithful to 
the author’s thought, it does not pro- 
vide a true reproduction of the original 
word choice and style. The reader must 
rely solely upon the editor’s interpreta- 
tion of the text. 

Although it doubles expense and en- 
ergy, the best format is one which 
utilizes both the facsimile and the mod- 
ernized reconstruction. In planning a 
facsimile—modernized text, the editor 
might arrange his edition in such a way 
that the facsimile appears on the verso 
of one leaf and its corresponding mod- 
ernized version on the recto of the fol- 
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lowing leaf. This pattern combines the 
advantages of both the facsimile and the 
modernized reconstruction while over- 
coming the disadvantages of each. The 
reader has a readable text in the mod- 
ernized version which he can enjoy, and 
a facsimile across the page ready for 
quick and easy reference should he have 
cause to consult it. 

If the textual presentation involves a 
translation, the editor may follow one 
of two approaches. First, he may present 
only his translation, in which case the 
introductory essay should contain a 
statement indicating the principles 
which guide the translation; second, as 
has often been done, he may provide 
not only his translation but also the 
original text in facsimile or modernized 
form.}? 


3. Composition of Textual Notes. 
Textual notes are editorial notations 
which specify physical, orthographical, 
and syntactical variations occurring 
within the copy used for the critical 
edition, among copies of the edition in 
which the critical copy was issued, and 
among copies from other editions. Their 
purpose is to call attention to all textual 
evidences which figure in the _ biblio- 
graphical history of the text. These 
notes facilitate the research of biblio- 
graphical historians by culling out those 
textual hallmarks which require con- 
siderable energy to detect. 


Variations which the editor might 
consider in preparing his textual notes 
pertain to the addition, omission, or 
alteration of words, sentences, paginal 
numeration, signatures, running titles, 
punctuation, ornamental and _ type 
fonts, abbreviations, rubrics, super- 
scripts, and subscripts. If the editor pre- 


12 For examples of the separation of text 
from the translation, see Edward, Suasoriae and 
Howell, Alcuin. The Loeb Classical Library 
series contains the text on the verso and the 
translation on the recto. 


sents only a modernized text, differences 
between the original and modernized 
text should be noted. Yet the editor 
must avoid pedantic minutiae. A safe 
procedure is to include only those varia- 
tions useful to the bibliographical his- 
torian. 

Because of lack of space in the mar- 
gins, textual notes are sometimes folded 
into the general notes which appear be- 
hind the critical copy. If space permits, 
however, the textual notes should be 
separated from the general notes by lo- 
cating them in the lower margin of the 
leaf to which they refer. 

The style of the note should be clear 
but terse; the discussion, brief. The 
textual notation is no place for inflated, 
lengthy commentaries. 

The machinery for referring the 
reader to a given passage, copy, or edi- 
tion is best developed by the editor, who 
can adapt his reference symbols or codes 
to his own needs. He might, for example, 
refer to a given passage by line and sig- 
nature or by page; or to a given text by 
an abbreviation of the library which 
houses the text (e.g., YA copy for copy 
found in the Yale Library) or, if a li- 
brary holds more than one copy, by a 
code letter (e.g., Copy A). The possible 
variations in reference machinery are 
almost infinite. 

Below are some sample textual notes: 
Line 1. The spelling of “Rhetorique” in the 
running title differs from that (Rhetoricke) 
found in other running titles. “Rhetorique” al- 
sO appears in the running title of page 129.13 
Line 26. The catchword “Ad” refers to the 
first word in line 1 of sig. A5r, suggesting the 
possibility that the commendatory poem by 
“J.D.” found on sig. A5v was written after the 
manuscript had gone to press and inserted after 
leaves Aq and As had been printed.14 
Lines 12-13. The sidenote “treaise” is misspelled 
in copies C, BO, Y, and H. The correct spelling 
of the term exists in copy B, suggesting an 


13 See Bulwer, Chironomia (1644), p. 113. 
14 Tbid., sig. Aqr. 
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earlier printing before the missing letter was 
pulled from the case.15 

Line 1. There is an inversion of the running 
title “Tropes and Schemes” for the correct title 
“Schemes and Tropes.” All copies have the 
same error which occurs on sigs. C6r, D5r, Dé6r, 
E5r, E6r, Fs5r, and F6r.16 


GENERAL NOTES 


The final major structural component 
of a critical edition is the set of gen- 
eral notes which immediately follows the 
edited text.17 The general notes which 
comprise this section are exegetical in 
nature. They clarify, interpret, and 
emend anything in the text that is not 
immediately clear to or known by the 
reader. Their obvious function is to se- 
cure a fuller understanding of the text, 
a function which if fulfilled makes them 
a vital part of the critical edition. 


Owing to their broad nature, there 
is almost no limit to the kind of item 
which the editor might include in his 
general notes. The items may range from 
a translation to an emendation of a 
literary source cited by the author. The 
following topics, with sample referent 
passages and their notes, suggest some 
of the more common items with which 
general notes deal. 

1. Translation of Foreign Passages : 
Referent 
P- 14) 


...And that of Seneca, Mirare solemus 
scoenoe peritos, quod in omnem sig- 
nificationem rerum & afectuum parata 
illorum est manus, & verborum veloci- 
tatem gestus assequitur. 

General Note: 


Passage: (Bulwer, Chironomia, 


p. 14, /l.g2-26. We are wont to wonder 
at those who are skilled in acting be- 
cause their hand is equipped for the 
showing forth of all facts and affections, 


15 See Sherry, Treatise (1550), sig. Agqr. 

16 Tbid., sig. Csr. 

17 Often appended to the general notes are 
such items as a glossarial index, photographs, 
sample manuscript pages, samples taken from 
the author’s other works, and selective bibliog- 
raphies. 


and their gesture follows the rapidity 
of their words. See Seneca, Lucius An- 
naeus, Epistulae morales, cxxi, 6. 


2. Identification of Authors, Persons, Places. 
and Events 
Referent Passage: (Bulwer, Chironomia, 


Frontispiece) 
Cleon (a name inscribed in an engrav- 
ing of an orator addressing an audience 
from a dais.) 

General Note: 

Frontispiece. Cleon, an Athenian, the 
son of a tanner. As the head of a 
political party, his activity in the Assem- 
bly was marked by his forwardness and 
loquacity. He was slain in a battle at 
Amphipolis in 422 B.C. Bulwer com- 
ments that Cleon, “that turbulent ora- 
tour of Athens,” was the first orator 
who opened his cloak while speaking 
(Chironomia, p. 34). Bulwer also cites 
Cleon as the first orator to have used 
the gesture of smiting the thigh (see 
Chironomia, p. 51). 


g- Emendation or Clarification of Literary 
Sources Cited 
Referent Passage: (Bulwer, Chironomia, 
p- 11) 


. which one Teletes is said to have 
found out, or at least to have much 
amplified, who is reported to have been 
so excellent in this subtill artifice of 
his Hands, that he could expresse by 
them whatsoever could be spoken by 


word of mouth. (Marginal note: 
“Athenaeus 1.1.) 

General Note: 
p- 11, /l.13-18. Athenaeus Naucratita, 


Deipnosophistae, 1, xxi, f-xxii, a. 
4. Clarification of Archaic or Unusual Terms 
and Expressions 
Referent Passage: 
B8r) 
Parenthesis. 
General Note: ‘ 
sig. B8r, 1.20. Murray, OED, records the 
first use of the term in Puttenham, The 


(Sherry, Treatise, sig. 


Arte of English Poesie (1589), but 
Sherry antedates this by _ thirty-nine 
years. 
5. Cross-Referencing of Ideas, Passages, etc. 
Referent Passage: (Bulwer, Chironomia, 
p- 22) 


Hence Demosthenes, being demanded 
the question, Which was the first point 
of Eloquence? he answered Action: 
Which the second? He answered, Action: 
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and which was the third, he said, Ac- 
tion, still. 
(Marginal note: “Plutarch in the life of 
Demost.”’) 
General Note: 
p- 22, /l.10-14. Plutarchus, Vitae paral- 
lelae [The Life of Demosthenes, iv.406] 
alludes to the incident of Demosthenes’ 


reply of “Action” to the question 
“Which was the first point of Elo- 
quence?” However, a more accurate 


account of the incident may be found 
in Valerius Maximus, Factorum et dic- 
torum memorabilium, VIII, x, 3. See 
also Quintilianus, M. Fabius, IJnstitu- 
tionis oratoriae, XI, 111, 6. 
6. Tracing of Literary Allusions 
Referent Passage: (Sherry, 
Bev) 
But yet an vnvsed worde or poetical, 
hath also somtyme in the oracion hys 
dignitie, and beyng put in place (as 
Cicero sayeth) often-tymes the oracion 
may seme greater, and of more antiqu- 
itie, for that Poetes do speake in a 
maner as it were in a nother tongue, 
it is righte some perceiued. 


Treatise, sig. 


General Note: 
sig. Bev, ll.17-25. The reference is to the 
following passage: “Rare words are 
usually archaisms which because of their 
antiquity have long passed out of use 
in everyday speech. These are more 
freely allowed to the license of. poets 


than to ourselves, but nevertheless on 


rare occasions even in oratory a poetic 
word has dignity.” See Cicero, De Ora- 
tore, III, xxxviii, 153 and Orator, XIX, 
67-69. 


Like the textual note, the general 
note should be economical in its explana- 
tion. It should attempt to provide the 
reader with a clear exposition without 
loading him with irrelevant or unimpor- 
tant details. 

The machinery used to designate the 
referent passage will vary depending on 
how far the editor is willing to go in 
marking the edited text. If he prefers to 
keep the text clean he may identify the 
referent passage by citing page and line 


numbers in the general notes, a system 
used in the sample general notes shown 
above. This procedure presumes, of 
course, that the lines of the edited text 
are numbered. The disadvantage of re- 
ferring to a passage by line and page is 
that the reader, as he moves through 
the text, is unaware of what terms, 
sources, and passages are noted and, if 
he is in doubt, is obliged to make con- 
stant references to the general notes. 


Another system which avoids the in- 
convenience of page and line designa- 
tions inserts in the edited text footnote 
numbers which identify both the ref- 
erent passage and its general note. This 
procedure immediately informs the 
reader, as he examines the text, what 
is noted in the general notes. Its dis- 
advantage, as suggested, is that it forces 
the editor to mark his text. If the text 
is a modernized version or a translation 
such marking matters little. If the text 
is a facsimile whose original form the 
editor wishes to maintain, insertion of 
footnotes may diminish the value of 
his facsimile. 


SUMMARY 


The presumption underlying _ this 
guide to preparing a critical edition is 
that the edition, as a research endeavor, 
ranks alongside research which analyzes 
a speaker, ‘his script, his audience, and 
his day, as well as that which tests rhe- 
torical hypotheses through experimenta- 
tion and statistical analysis. The sig- 
nificance of historical research in rhetor- 
ical literature resides in the fact that 
such literature embodies the theory that 
has undergirded the performance of 
most of the world’s eminent orators and 
has provided many of the hypotheses 
with which today’s experimenters are 
concerned. 
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A STUDY OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN SPEAKING 


RUSSEL R. WINDES, JR. 


This article seeks to isolate factors associated 
with effective and ineffective campaign speeches 
made by Adlai E. Stevenson in 1956. To 
distinguish effective from ineffective speeches, 
the author solicited the judgments of 105 
campaign associates, Democratic and Repub- 
lican politicians, journalists, and students of 
public address. Eighty-seven replies were re- 
ceived and sixty-four were sufficiently complete 
for analysis. There was high agreement that 
six speeches were effective and six ineffective. 


with effectiveness 
included 


associated (their 
opposites with the 
following: single issue discussed; relatively un- 
controversial subject; constructive material em- 
phasized and refutation de-emphasized; respon- 
sive and sympathetic audience; speaker spent 
great deal of time editing and revising but 


Factors 
ineffectiveness) 


little on basic draft; revisions were to clarify 
identify rather than to 
qualify remarks; emphasis on solutions rather 
than problems; introductions contained humor, 
presence of direct ethical 
appeals; emphasis on values rather than needs; 
frequent alterations in text during delivery. 


and with audience 


irony, and satire; 


The author also found several factors com- 
mon to both effective and ineffective speeches. 
These 
domestic 


included, among others: foreign or 


issue; size of audience and size of 


auditorium; length of speech of introduction; 


length of program prior to speech; logical 
organization; poor use of summaries and 
transitions. 


OR centuries rhetoricians have been 

interested in the question, What 
makes an effective speech? For practical 
reasons, politicians have been concerned 
with the same question. Political sci- 
entists probably identify the 
problem as a sub-class of the problem 


would 


Mr. Windes is Associate Professor of Speech 
at San Francisco State College. 


of measuring influence or power. That 
campaign speaking is important for po- 
litical candidates is evidenced by the 
millions of dollars and immense amount 
of time and energy devoted to organiz- 
ing staffs, writing speeches, buying radio 
and television time, and making rail- 
road and airplane trips up and down 
the country.? That such activity is not 
unrelated to the outcome of electoral 
campaigns is substantiated by studies 
of voting behavior by political scientists 
and political sociologists. These studies 
reveal: (1) A sizable and decisive per- 
centage of voters make up their minds 
how they will vote during the course of 
a political campaign. (2) Campaign com- 
munication, a large part of which is 
campaign speaking, influences their de- 
cisions.* The politician, moreover, re- 
alizes that there are other important 
reasons why campaign speaking may be 


1See James G. March, “An _ Introduction 
to the Theory and Measurement of Influence,” 


American Political Science Review, XL (June 
1955), 431-451. : 
2Senator Albert Gore’s Senate Elections 


Subcommittee reported that between September 
1 and November 6, 1956, the Republicans spent 
more than twenty million dollars and _ the 
Democrats more than ten million on the presi- 
dential campaign alone. Gore himself estimated 
that a total of seventy-five million dollars was 
spent on all phases of campaigning in 1956, 
of which a substantial sum went into campaign 
speech-making. U.S. Congress, Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 1956 
Presidential and Senatorial Campaign Contribu- 
tions and Practices (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1956), Exhibit 4. 

3 Bernard R. Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, and 
William McPhee, Voting, A Study of Opinion 
Formulation in a Presidential Campaign (Chica- 
ZO, 1954), PP- 337-345. The authors summarize 
in an appendix the results of fourteen studies 
on voting behavior since 1940. 
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vital in a democracy. It may afford the 
public an opportunity to become in- 
formed on public issues, and in so doing 
it may make voters better able to pass 
judgment. Campaign speaking may 
serve to bolster a party’s organization, 
arousing the faithful to greater work. 
Speaking is a vehicle through which the 
image of the candidate may be ampli- 
fied, rendered more compelling, and 
communicated to the voter. It is little 
wonder that the politician is acutely in- 
terested in finding for himself a for- 
mula for an effective political campaign 
speech. 

What can the rhetorician tell the pol- 
itician regarding the recipe for such a 
speech? He can point to the body of 
rhetorical theory compiled since Ar- 
istotle, sift out artistic principles, and 
indicate that these principles are prag- 
matically sound. He can say, as the 
writers of a contemporary speech text- 
book have said, “Any speech in any 
situation for any purpose is good in 
the degree to which it measures up to 
or incorporates these principles, and 
is a poor speech in the degree to which 
it does not.’* Yet the politician would 
probably be unhappy with this answer, 
recalling campaigns in which the artis- 
tically “good” speaker won too few 
votes. He realizes that there are times 
when no matter how effective the speak- 
ing, other conditions make it extremely 
difficult to obtain a fair hearing and to 
persuade the voter. But he knows that 
in the normal course of events a crucial 
percentage of people are listening, some 
minds are not made up, and effective 
persuasion can help win a campaign. 
Consequently he is concerned with prin- 
ciples of speech only to the degree that 
they lead to rewarding results, feeling 
that the only final test of the merits of 


4 James H. McBurney and Ernest J. Wrage, 
The Art of Good Speech (New York, 1953), 


pp. 28-29. 





a speech lies in what the listener thought 
of it, not in whether the speaker fol- 
lowed some rhetorician’s personal ideas 
on what an artistically good speech 
consists of. In short, the politician wants 
a recipe that has been tried and tested; 
he wants a speech that has influence, a 
speech that will cause person “a” to do 
“x” when otherwise he would do “y.” 

This situation should cause the rhet- 
orician to ask several questions: Do the 
criteria of the textbooks, when applied 
to campaign speeches, produce influen- 
tial speeches? Is a speech that is judged 
rhetorically sound also politically effec- 
tive? Has enough empirical research 
been done by the rhetorician to enable 
him prudently to advise the political 
campaigner who wants and needs help? 

It was with these questions in mind 
that a study of the campaign speeches 
of Adlai Stevenson in the 1956 cam- 
paign was undertaken. The purpose of 
the study was to draw certain tentative 
conclusions regarding factors which may 
account for the success or failure of 
campaign speeches. More specifically, 
certain campaign speeches given by 
Stevenson in 1956 were analyzed in an 
attempt to discover why some were 
deemed effective while others were felt 
to be ineffective in advancing the can- 
didate’s cause. The general approach 
was to find important speeches which a 
large number of people in a position 
to evaluate deemed influential one way 
or another; a critical apparatus was 
then applied to these speeches to dis- 
cover what they contained or lacked. 
From this modest beginning some com- 
paratively unrefined hypotheses might 
emerge, and these, in turn, could be 
tested in future studies. 


APPROACH AND DESIGN 


Selection of Speeches. Lists of two 
kinds of speeches were compiled: 
speeches which were thought to be suc- 
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cessful in promoting the candidate's 
cause, and speeches which were thought 
to be unsuccessful. Two methods were 
used in doing this. First, 105 “‘experts”’ 
were consulted. These included four 
groups of people: members of the 1956 
Stevenson staff-and associates; members 
of the newspaper-television press who 
covered the campaign; prominent Dem- 
ocratic and Republican politicians in- 
volved in the campaign; scholars in 
public address. With the exception of 
the public address people, most of these 
“experts” were involved in the 1956 
campaign. They appeared to have been 
in a position to qualify themselves to 
judge the effectiveness of Stevenson’s 
speeches. Accordingly they were asked 
to ansyer three questions: (1) Which 
speeches do you consider to have been 
“most effective” in terms of advancing 
the candidate’s cause? (2) Which 
speeches do you consider to have been 
“least effective” in terms of advancing 
the candidate’s 
imately how 


cause? (3) Approx- 
many of Stevenson’s 
speeches were you familiar with during 
the campaign? The term “most effec- 
tive’ was defined as “those speeches that 
did the Stevenson candidacy the most 
good, possibly won him the most votes.” 
The term “least effective” was defined as 
“those speeches which helped the can- 
didate’s cause the least, speeches which 
lacked persuasiveness in terms of win- 
ning votes, or speeches which may ac- 
tually have cost the candidate votes.” 


These 105 people were furnished 
with a list of 43 major addresses selected 
by the writer from among Stevenson’s 
242 campaign speeches. The date and 
place of each speech, a short synopsis of 
what Stevenson said, and the mode of 
communication were included. Each 
person was encouraged to comment on 
his selections. Eighty-seven replies were 
received. Because of (1) unfamiliarity 
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with a sufficient number of speeches 
(fewer than 12), (2) expressed inability 
to draw judgments, or (3) outright re- 
fusal to attempt evaluation, 21 replies 
were discarded. This left 64 replies to 
be included in the selection of speeches 
for study. Of these, 6 were from rhet- 
oricians, 13 from politicians, 23 from 
Stevenson staff members, and 22 from 
the press. 


The writer discarded 16 of the orig- 
inal 43 speeches because each had failed 
to receive recognition from 5 or more 
respondents. The remaining 27 speeches 
were divided, according to the judg- 
ments of the respondents, into two 
groups: 13 “effective” and 14 “inef- 
fective’ speeches. To broaden the basis 
of selection of the final speeches to be 
studied, a second approach was used. 
The writer undertook an analysis of the 
impact of each of these 27 speeches. It 
was decided that any speech included 
for critical study should have achieved 
a degree of national notice and influ- 
ence. One way to estimate this degree 
was through a survey of the attention, 
favorable and unfavorable, afforded each 
speech by the nation’s press. Two ap- 
proaches were utilized in determining 
press treatment: (1) a personal survey 
of leading metropolitan newspapers and 
magazines published during the cam- 
paign to discover the total column 
inches devoted to each speech, as well 
as the nature of treatment (favorable, 
unfavorable, mixed, no significant re- 
action); (2) a survey conducted by Press 
Intelligence of the front pages of 650 
American daily and weekly newspapers 
to determine the amount of front-page 
headline space each speech by each of 
the four major candidates (Eisenhower, 
Stevenson, Nixon, Kefauver) received.® 


5 “Headline Candidate Mentions in the 1956 
Presidential Campaign,” Press Intelligence, Inc. 
(Washington, D.C., 1956). 
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With the judgments of the “experts,” 
and with a quantitative summary of the 
_ reaction of the nation’s press, the writer 
selected six “effective” speeches for 
study: New York, September 11 (lib- 
eralism); Newton, Iowa, September 22 
(agriculture); Milwaukee, September 28 
(education); Portland, October 10 (sin- 
gle-interest government); Cincinnati, 
October 19 (foreign policy); Los An- 
geles, October 27 (leadership). Each 
speech represented a strong vote of con- 
fidence by the “experts”; each drew fa- 
vorable comment from the press; each 
received more than 32 per cent of front- 
page headline space. Six “ineffective” 
speeches were similarly chosen: Los 
Angeles, September 4 (ending the 
draft); Harrisburg, September 13 (cam- 
paign opener); Chicago, October 15 
(H-bomb testing); Flint, Michigan, Oc- 
tober 17 (Nixon); New York, October 
23 (a rally speech—foreign policy); Bos- 
ton, November 5 (election eve). Each of 
these speeches was mentioned as not 
effective by forty-two or more respond- 
ents; each received 34 or more per 
cent of front-page headline space; each 
received unfavorable press reaction. 


These speeches constituted the sub- 
ject matter for discovering through crit- 
ical analysis whether there were differ- 
ences and similarities between the two 
sets of speeches, and whether there were 
differences and similarities among “ef- 
fective’ and among _ “ineffective” 
speeches. 


The Critical Apparatus. The follow- 
ing critical apparatus was applied to 
the two sets of speeches: 


1. Speech Content. Each speech was 
related to the campaign; the ideas and 
issues advanced by the candidate were 
reviewed. 


2. Audience and Occasion. Each au- 
dience was described in terms of back- 


ground, size, make-up, political beliefs, 
and behavior prior to and during the 
speech. The occasion was reviewed in 
terms of purpose, setting, program, and 
extra-rhetorical devices. 


3. Preparation. The work of Steven- 
son and his staff in the preparation of 
each speech was studied. The itinerary 
the candidate pursued the day he spoke 
was traced in an attempt to discover 
how much time he allowed himself for 
preparation, and to discover whether 
his itinerary, because of its rigor or 
leisure, might have influenced speech 
presentation. It was possible to estimate 
the time the candidate spent on each 
speech and the type of work he did on 
the final draft. Alterations in the final 
draft were counted and categorized ac- 
cording to the end toward which they 
contributed: to qualify statements, to 
amplify or clarify, to achieve greater di- 
rectness, to secure stronger identification 
with the audience, to add color and 
beauty to style. 


4. Speech Organization. The organi- 
zation of each speech was analyzed in 
terms of type of outline, pattern of ar- 
rangement, type and function of intro- 
duction, conclusion, 
transitions. 


summaries, and 


5. Speech Style. Rhetoricians suggest 
that there are three essential purposes 
toward which the persuasive speaker 
directs his style: (1) to achieve force, 
directness, and emphasis; (2) to achieve 
simplicity and clarity; (3) to achieve 
freshness, interest, and variety.* Accord- 
ingly, a study of many factors of style 
was attempted in order to determine 
which of these functions each factor or 
devicé would contribute to when used in 


a speech. The following stylistic factors, 


6 See, for example, Glen E. Mills, Composing 
the Speech (New York, 1952), pp. 267 ff. 
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it was assumed, contribute to a speaker's 
force and directness: simple sentences, 
figures of speech, imagery, restatement 
and repetition, devices of direct dis- 
course such as the rhetorical question, 
question and answer, personification, 
and the first person pronoun, as well as 
certain parenthetical words, phrases, and 
sentences included in the prepared text 
or interpolated during delivery. The 
following stylistic factors, it was as- 
sumed, contribute to simplicity and 
clarity: simple sentences, figures of com- 
parison such as analogy, simile, and 
metaphor, antithesis and contrast, and 
the use of summaries and transitions. 
And the foliowing stylistic devices were 
assumed generally to be used in direct 
discourse by a speaker to achieve fresh- 
ness, interest, and variety: humor, irony, 
satire, proverbs, parables, paradoxes, 
aphorisms, alliteration, exaggeration, 
understatement, metonymy, synecdoche, 
allusion, and reference. 


6. Speech Proofs. The quantity and 
type of evidence used by the speaker 
was examined, as well as the structure of 
his arguments and his use of ethical, 
emotional, and logical proofs. 


7. Speech Delivery. Three approaches 
were utilized in examining the candi- 
date’s delivery: (1) an analysis of tape 


- recordings and films of each speech; (2) 


an analysis of the candidate’s reading 
manuscripts to qualify and quantify al- 
terations made during delivery; (3) as- 
sessments of delivery by on-the-spot ob- 
servers. 


In the application of this critical ap- 
paratus, material obtained from thirty- 
one interviews with members of Steven- 
son’s staff and members of the press was 
also used. 


A SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
“EFFECTIVE” SPEECHES 


Speech Content. Each “effective” 
speech may be termed “a single-issue 
speech,” in the sense that Stevenson em- 
ployed a single proposition as a basis 
for viewing the faults of the Eisenhower 
administration and the strengths of his 
own program. He emphasized construc- 
tive material, although each address also 
included varying amounts of refutation. 


Audience and Occasion. Although the 
composition of the six audiences varied 
widely, one factor remained constant— 
a responsive and sympathetic group of 
auditors. In four of the speeches the 
audience was not only sympathetic but 
highly partisan. The size of the six 
audiences varied. Only one speech was 
televised nationally. The introductions 
given Stevenson were short, two min- 
utes or less, and they tended to enhance 
his reputation with the immediate au- 
dience and identify him more closely 
with a common cause. The programs for 
the occasions varied from no program 
for the Milwaukee speech to an hour's 
prior entertainment at Los Angeles. The 
approximate time from the beginning 
of each program to the start of the 
speech itself likewise varied from four 
to fifty minutes. 


Preparation. The itinerary Stevenson 
followed on the days of his “effective” 
speeches differed. There were no other 
speeches on the day of the Portland ad- 
dress, but on the days of his other “ef- 
fective” speeches he gave from two to 
four speeches in addition to his major 
one. In approximately thirty-six hours 
of revising and editing his “effective” 
speeches, Stevenson made 493 alterations. 
Of these, 334 were additions, including 
130 which clarified remarks, 110 which 
added directness and force, and 30 which 
aimed at closer speaker-audience identi- 
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fication. Only six additions qualified 
statements. 


The basic drafts of the six speeches 
were prepared by James Wechsler, of the 
New York Post, and Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Harvard historian; Kenneth Gal- 
braith, Harvard economist, and John 
Bartlow Martin, professional writer; 
John Hersey, professional writer, and 
Martin; Martin; Robert Tufts, Oberlin 
economist; and Tufts and Martin. W. 
Willard Wirtz assisted Stevenson in 
editing and revising each speech. 

Speech Organization. Each “effective’ 
speech was organized logically, and each 
followed a problem-solution pattern of 
arrangement. Solutions rather than 
problems were stressed. The speeches 
were simply and clearly organized. 
Traditionally speaking, organizational 
weaknesses appear to have been: absence 
of points to assist in clarification; ab- 
sence of internal summaries; no final 
summary of points covered. Stevenson’s 
introductions generally — established 
strong rapport with the audience 
through the use of humor or compli- 
mentary remarks. He also made refer- 
ence to the occasion and to the im- 
portance of his subject. Introductions 
were lengthy in all but the Milwaukee 
speech, the average being seven minutes. 
In his conclusions Stevenson issued a 
challenge and closed on an inspirational 
theme. 

Speech Style. Stevenson made frequent 
use of stylistic devices to achieve force 
and directness in his “effective” speeches. 
Extensive use of figures of speech (344 
examples), the simple sentence (528), 
imagery (78), restatement and _ rep- 
etition (85), plus a large number of 
parenthetical phrases added during 
delivery (206) appeared to contribute to 
directness.*? In these speeches the candi- 


’ 


7In the analysis of both the “effective” 
and the “ineffective” speeches the writer has 
“counted” rather than giving examples. Nu- 





date used few of the stylistic devices 
ordinarily associated with simplicity and 
clarity. He used the analogy 3 times, the 
simile 3 times, antithesis and contrast 
twice, the metaphor 42 times. There 
were 36 internal summaries and 47 
transitions, but summaries were short 
and transitions often vague. Fifty-four 
per cent of the sentences were simple. 
Stevenson made frequent use of stylistic 
devices normally associated with fresh- 
ness, interest, and variety. One finds in 
these speeches 49 examples of humor, 
145 of irony and satire, 112 of exag- 
geration. Altogether there are 589 uses 
of stylistic factors promoting interest. 


Speech Proofs. Although Stevenson 
employed more evidence to support 
premises in the “effective” speeches than 
in the “ineffective” (g7 to 36), one oc- 
casionally finds premises that should 
have been more fully substantiated. He 
relied primarily on evidence from au- 
thority, and to a lesser degree on facts 
and statistics. He frequently used as- 
sertion and inference as a substitute for 
evidence. The structure of argument in 
the six speeches was deductive. The 
speaker supplied (usually implicitly) 
his proposition, and then set about 
developing the proof of this proposition 
by using chains of enthymemes. While 
his enthymematic structures appear to 
have been formally valid, they  oc- 
casionally lacked supporting material. 
As to the kinds of reasoning employed, 
Stevenson relied heavily on examples to 


support his premises. He employed 





merous “examples” pertaining to the use of 
style, organization, and emotional, logical, and 
ethical proofs in Stevenson’s 1956 speeches are 
available to the interested reader in the writer's 
unpublished doctoral thesis, “The Speech- 
Making of Adlai E. Stevenson in the 1956 
Campaign” (Northwestern University, 1959). 
Examples were not included in this article 
because of space limitations and the feeling 
on the part of the writer that frequency was 
the more important factor for purposes of 
the study. 
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causal reasoning in attempting to indict 
the Eisenhower Administration for var- 
ious misdeeds, but these causal links 
were frequently fallacious or inadequate. 


Stevenson made considerable use of 
direct ethical appeals (establishing 
favorable personality and character) in 
his “effective” speeches. There were 297 
examples of this direct ethos, in- 
cluding 135 appeals to good will, 136 
to character, and 26 to the speaker’s in- 
telligence. Additionally, his delivery of 
these six speeches abounded in high 
ethos, as evidenced by sincerity, friend- 
liness, enthusiasm, and good spirit. 


Appeals to the emotions were used 
often in the “effective” speeches, but 
the speaker usually relied on values held 
in common by the audience (246 such 
appeals) rather than on needs and 
wants (180). Of the values appealed to, 
political and social ideals were stressed; 
of the needs, esteem, security, and self- 
realization were the most prominent. 


Speech Delivery. An excellent delivery 
characterized each of the “effective” 
speeches. Stevenson inevitably spoke 
with enthusiasm, aggressiveness, sincer- 
ity, and a high degree of confidence. His 
two nervous mannerisms—clearing his 
throat and removing his glasses—were 
held to a minimum. Since only one of 
the speeches was nationally televised, 
Stevenson had all the time he needed. 
Consequently, his delivery was not 
rushed. His timing was excellent; he 
even waited for audience interruptions. 
Excited and animated, in good spirits 
and relaxed, he succeeded in establish- 
ing excellent rapport with his audiences. 
In five of the six speeches he was inter- 
rupted by the audience 517 times by ap- 
plause and laughter. In these “effective” 
speeches, Stevenson made a large num- 
ber of alterations in his manuscript dur- 
ing delivery—747 alterations for an 
average of 124 per speech. Most of the 
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additions served to identify the speaker 
more closely with his audience. Most of 
the variations gained greater directness 
(256 examples) and tended to amplify 
and simplify remarks (178 examples). 
Of the total speech time of 218 minutes, 
audience interruptions took 32 minutes. 


A SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
“INEFFECTIVE” SPEECHES 


Speech Content. Most of the issues 
discussed by the candidate in his “in- 
effective” speeches were of a highly con- 
troversial nature, and many were issues 
on which Stevenson’s position ran 
counter to public opinion. Five of the 
six speeches were “multiple-issue 
speeches” in which the speaker discussed 
several controversial problems. These 
speeches were characterized by consider- 
able refutation and much less con- 
structive material than was present in 
the “effective” speeches. 

Audience and Occasion. The six “in- 
effective” speech audiences varied in 
size, background, and political beliefs. 
Four of the speeches were televised na- 
tionally. The size of the immediate audi- 
ence varied from three thousand to 
twenty thousand. There appeared to be 
only one factor relating to speaker and 
audience that remained constant: None 
of the audiences inspired the speaker. 
Stevenson’s Los Angeles audience was 
apathetic when he began, and it grew 
hostile. The Harrisburg audience 
showed apathy during the speech; the 
Flint audience appeared disinterested. 
Whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that there was little interaction between 
speaker and audience. The introductions 
given Stevenson were generally short, 
each being designed to build the 
speaker’s prestige. The programs for the 
occasions varied from no program at all 
to two hours of entertainment. The ap- 
proximate time from the beginning of 
each occasion to the start of the speech 
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ranged from twenty minutes to two 
hours. 


Preparation. With the single ex- 
ception of the Flint appearance, the 
itinerary Stevenson followed on the days 
of his “ineffective” speeches was light. 
On four of these occasions he gave no 
other speeches on the day of the major 
address. Stevenson had more time to 
work on the basic drafts of the “inef- 
fective” speeches, but apparently de- 
voted far less time to editing and re- 
vising. In approximately twenty-two 
hours of editing, he made but 219 alter- 
ations, including 149 additions. Of the 
additions, 71 were intended to clarify 
remarks, 36 to gain directness. 


The basic drafts of the “ineffective” 
speeches were prepared by Schlesinger, 
Tufts, Martin, and Hersey. Schlesinger 
was responsible, solely or in part, for 
four drafts; Tufts for three; Martin for 
one; Hersey for one. Willard Wirtz as- 
sisted in editing each speech except the 
Flint address. 


Speech Organization. Four of the “in- 
effective” speeches were organized logi- 
cally, while two were organized im- 
plicatively. The problem-solution pat- 
tern of arrangement was generally fol- 
lowed. Stevenson devoted far more space 
to problems than to solutions. Because 
he discussed several issues in each 
speech, he did not structure these “in- 
effective” speeches to achieve clarity and 
immediate intelligibility. The absence 
of internal summaries and transitions 
possibly affected comprehensibility. Two 
other factors seemed to detract from ef- 
fective organization: (1) Subpoints were 
frequently unrelated to the main points 
to which they were subordinated. (2) 
Occasional lengthy interpolations often 
had little bearing on the issue being 
discussed. Stevenson’s introductions 
represented the usual attempt to build 
rapport, but humor was conspicuously 
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absent. Conclusions were both challeng- 
ing and inspirational, but lacked a final 
summary. 


Speech Style. Except for the simple 
sentence and the rhetorical question, 
Stevenson did not employ extensively in 
his “ineffective” speeches stylistic de- 
vices generally used to achieve force 
and directness. There were 557 simple 
sentences, 182 figures of speech, 50 ex- 
amples of imagery, and 36 examples of 
restatement and repetition. Only 81 
parenthetical phrases which tended to 
increase directness were added during 
speech delivery. Although the speaker 
used the simple sentence often, his in- 
frequent use of internal summaries (25 
times) and transitions (40 examples), 
and his limited use of figures of com- 
parison and contrast (simile 5 times, 
analogy 5 times, metaphor 26 times), 
characterized his efforts to achieve 
simplicity and clarity. Evidence also 
suggests that he infrequently used 
stylistic devices calculated to achieve 
freshness and interest. One finds in the 
“ineffective” speeches but 12 uses of 
humor, 20 of irony and satire. Altogether 
there are 272 examples in these speeches 
of devices useful in promoting interest, 
as compared to 589 in the “effective” 
speeches. 

Speech Proofs. Stevenson employed an 
average of six pieces of evidence in each 
“ineffective” speech, as compared to an 
average of seventeen in each of the “ef- 
fective” speeches. (When one remembers 
that he dealt with highly controversial 
issues, one might have expected more 
evidence than usual.) He relied more 
on evidence from authority and _ fre- 
quently used rather than 
evidence. Stevenson’s structured argu- 
ments in these addresses were formally 
valid, and he relied heavily on examples 
(160) to support his premises. As in the 
“effective” speeches, his causal reasoning 
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was consistently inadequate and falla- 
cious. In two of the speeches he used the 
inductive approach to gain acceptance 
for his proposition. 

Stevenson made infrequent use of 
direct ethical appeal in the “ineffective” 
speeches. There were 113 examples of 
direct ethos, as compared to 279 in the 
“effective” speeches. Since he presumably 
had need for greater ethos in discussing 
unfavorable positions, this fact per- 
haps detracted from his persuasiveness. 
As observed in the delivery of these six 
speeches, the speaker’s ethos was cor- 
respondingly weak. 

Emotional appeals were used almost 
as often in the “ineffective” speeches as 
in the “effective” (394 to 426); however, 
Stevenson relied more on “needs” than 
on “values” in these speeches, appeal- 
ing to audience needs 230 times and to 
audience values 164 times. Of the needs 
appealed to, security, esteem, and self- 
realization were emphasized. Social 
values were stressed. 


Speech Delivery. An uninspired and 
uninspiring delivery characterized each 
“ineffective” speech except the final 
Boston address. Four speeches were tele- 
vised nationally. Since the speeches were 
always too long to fit into the allocated 
time limit, Stevenson rushed through his 
manuscript; his timing was bad; he re- 
sented interruptions and tried to ignore 
them. His voice frequently was pitched 
too high and became strained. Nervous 
mannerisms were apparent. (In three 
of these speeches he cleared his throat 
thirty times or more per speech.) More- 
over, he frequently lacked self-confidence 
and appeared to be on the defensive. 
Although there are many causes for his 
poor delivery, including technical 
problems at Harrisburg, subjects he dis- 
liked at Flint and Boston, exhaustion at 
New York, a hostile audience at Los 
Angeles, and a general dislike for tele- 


vision, the fact remains that Stevenson 
simply did not establish the same work- 
ing rapport with his audiences that he 
did in his “effective” speeches. In four 
“ineffective” appearances he was inter- 
rupted only 138 times, an average of 34 
interruptions (as compared to 103 in- 
terruptions per speech in the “effec- 
tive” appearances). In his “ineffective” 
speeches Stevenson made 243 alterations 
in six manuscripts during delivery, aver- 
aging 40 alterations (as compared to 129 
in the “effective” speeches). Most of 
these alterations were for the purpose of 
amplifying and simplifying remarks, 
while but 63 were aimed at achieving 
more directness. Of the total speech time 
of 198 minutes, audience interruptions 
consumed 13 minutes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A number of tentative conclusions 
may now be drawn concerning effective 
and ineffective campaign speeches. In 
Stevenson’s case in the 1956 campaign, a 
typical ‘effective’ speech was found to 
have the following characteristics which 
distinguished it from a typical “inef- 
fective” speech: 

1. It was a single-issue speech. 

2. It was on a subject not highly controver- 
sial, and on which public opinion did not 
run strongly against the speaker's position. 


3. It emphasized constructive material and 
contained little refutation. 
4. Its audience was responsive and sym- 


pathetic. 

5. If televised, there was no live audience. 

6. There was little correlation between the 
speaker’s itinerary on the day of the speech 
and the delivery of the speech. 

7. The speaker spent less time on the basic 
draft of the speech, and a great deal 
more time editing and revising. 

8. Most of the editing was for purposes of 
clarification, stronger identification with 
the audience, and achieving force and 
directness. Few changes were for purposes 
of qualifying, limiting, or “toning-down” 
remarks. 








































10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


1. 
2. 


10. 


11. 


The organization of the speech emphasized 
solutions. The structure of the speech was 
easily comprehended. 

The speech introduction was long and con- 
tained much humor. 

The speech employed extensively stylistic 
devices ordinarily used to achieve force, 
directness, freshness, and interest. 

The speech contained evidence sufficient 
to establish the premises. 

The speech employed extensively direct 
ethical appeals. 

The speech emphasized appeals to values 
rather than needs. 

The delivery of the speech was marked 
by good timing, a relaxed but vigorous 
and animated style, self-confidence, sincer- 
ity, and an apparent strong desire to 
communicate forcefully. The speaker estab- 
lished strong rapport with his audience. 


. The speaker made copious alterations in 


his manuscript while speaking, mainly in 
an effort to gain more directness and 
identification. 


. Audience reaction to the speech was fre- 


quent and intense. 


A typical “ineffective’’ speech was 
found to possess the following character- 
istics which distinguished it from an 
“effective” speech: 


It was a multiple-issue speech. 

It was on a highly controversial subject— 
one on which the speaker’s position ran 
counter to public opinion. 

It emphasized attack and defense rather 
than constructive material. 

Its audience was apathetic or hostile and 
inspired the speaker very little. 

It was presented to both a live and a 
television audience. 

The speaker's itinerary on 
the speech was light. 

The speaker spent a great deal of time 
on the basic draft of the speech and less 
time editing the final draft. 

Much of the speaker’s editing was to 
qualify and limit remarks. 

The organization of the speech gave em- 
phasis to problems rather than solutions. 
The speech structure was difficult to follow. 
The introduction to the speech was short 
and contained little humor. 

The speech employed few stylistic devices 
ordinarily associated with force, directness, 
emphasis, and interest. 


the day of 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


The speech lacked evidence sufficient to 
support the premises. 

The speech employed few direct ethical 
appeals. 

The speech emphasized appeals to needs 
rather than values. 

The delivery of the speech was hurried; 
timing was poor. The speaker was overly 
nervous and anxious; he lacked aggressive- 
ness, self-confidence, enthusiasm, and, at 
times, sincerity. He failed to. establish 
strong rapport with his audience. 


. The speaker made few alterations in his 


manuscript while speaking. Of the altera- 
tions, many were for the purpose of 
qualifying remarks. 


. The speech was not well received by the 


audience. 


In addition to factors found to char- 
acterize only the “effective” or the 


in- 


effective” speeches, certain factors were 
found to be common to both categories 
and apparently, in 1956, made little dif- 


ference in 


determining whether a 


campaign speech was a success or failure. 


or 


~I 


1. Whether the issue was foreign or domestic. 
2. The size of 
3- 

4. The length of the speech introducing the 


the audience. 
The make-up of the audience. 


speaker and its contents. 

The employment of extra-rhetorical speech- 
occasion devices. 

The length of the program prior to the 
speech. 

The employment of a _ problem-solution 
pattern of arrangement. 

The employment of logical organization. 


g. The speaker’s infrequent use of summaries 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


and transitions. 

The speaker’s use of challenging and in- 
spirational conclusions. 

The length of the introduction 
speech. 

Infrequent use of stylistic devices ordinar- 
ily employed to achieve simplicity and 
clarity. 

Emphasis on evidence from authority. 
Ineffective causal reasoning. 

A formally valid structure of argument. 


to the 


One final word relates to future re- 


search. To this writer any research, 
regardless of type, which can attack the 


problem of what constitutes an in- 
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fluential speech is important to the 
analysis of public address. For too long 
we have accepted criteria for “effective” 
speeches without founding them on 
empirically reliable and valid research. 
This study was intended to be a modest 
step in that direction. To be sure, it 
contains weaknesses in approach and 
design and weaknesses in application. 
However, the conclusions of the study— 
that is, the list of characteristics which 
distinguished Governor Stevenson’s “ef- 
fective” from his “ineffective” addresses 
—may serve as hypotheses for further 
research. Such research conceivably 
could be carried on in the “laboratory” 


or class-room, or in other simulated ex- 
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periments. Or it might be a refined and 
larger study of actual campaigns at the 
local, state, or national level. Whether 
we deal with simulated or actual 
speeches, the researcher will be con- 
fronted with problems of method and 
substance which may require new forms 
of interdisciplinary collaboration. For 
the problem of what makes an effective 
speech is closely related to problems in 
the analysis of influence and power, the 
basic material of the social and political 
sciences. In any case, the conclusions of 
this study provide hypotheses for sub- 
sequent research which should be of 
interest both to men of scholarship and 
to men of practical affairs. 





KEARNEY AND GEORGE: THE DEMAGOGUE 
AND THE PROPHET 


CHARLES W. LOMAS 


From the turbulent seventies in California 
emerged two very different men with two 
widely divergent solutions to the problems of 
troubled times. Through violent invective Den- 
nis Kearney won an immediate popular fol- 
lowing for a vague political program directed 
against surface evils. Henry George, with less 
understanding of mass audiences, won accept- 
ance for his thoughtful economic analysis more 
slowly. But by 1886 George had learned much 
about popular speaking, while Kearney’s hol- 
low rantings had lost their appeal. George's 
long-range influence was.in part the result 
of his new-found skill with mass audiences. 





HE violent labor troubles which 

plagued the United States in the 
late 1870’s were climaxed by the emer- 
gence in San Francisco of Dennis Kear- 
ney, a spectacular demagogue who for 
a few years became a national symbol of 
dangerous elements in society. At the 
same time Henry George, a mild but 
intensely earnest journalist and student 
-of economics, was living in semiretire- 
ment in San Francisco, trying with great 
difficulty to secure a publisher for his 
book, Progress and Poverty.2 The ulti- 
mate success of this book caused the 
Duka of Argyll to refer contemptuously 


Charles W. Lomas is Associate Professor of 
Speech at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. He is the author of numerous articles 
in national and regional journals, including 
several studies of popular oratory in the nine- 
teenth century. 

1 Charles W. Lomas, “Dennis Kearney: Case 
Study in Demagoguery,” QJS, XLI (Oct. 1955), 
234-242. 

2Henry George, Jr., Life of Henry George 
(New York, 1911), p. 315. For a definitive 
biography, see C. A. Barker, Henry George 
(New York, 1955). For an extended rhetorical 
study, see unpublished dissertation by A.. J. 
Croft, “The Speaking Career of Henry George: 
A Study in Ideas and Persuasion’ (North- 
western University, 1952). Croft emphasizes 
the post-California period. 


to the “prophet of San Francisco,” a 
title soon adopted as a badge of honor 
by George’s friends.* 


In 1877 the demagogue and the 
prophet were both observing with con- 
cern the ever-widening gap between the 
rich and the poor, the paradox of os- 
tentatious wealth and miserable pov- 
erty. To Kearney there was an absurdly 
simple solution: by ballot or bullet, let 
the workingmen seize control of the 
government, hang the “Central Pacific 
thieves” and their political allies, and 
drive the “rat-eating Chinese lepers” 
into the sea. To George the answer also 
seemed simple: use the taxing power 
of the government to end the monopoly 
in land. But George’s proposals were 
based on complex economic reasoning, 
dificult for the ordinary workingman 
to understand, and he provided no 
ready slant-eyed scapegoat. 


Both men sought support through 
the power of language. The semiliterate 
Kearney harangued the impoverished 
masses on the sand lots of San Francisco. 
His coarse and violent invective alarmed 
the wealthy and the influential, but it 
found an immediate response among 
workingmen. Soon his audiences were 
numbered in the thousands. In contrast, 
the gentle and scholarly George edited 
a newspaper and contributed articles 
to other publications while he planned 
his major work. He lectured occasionally 
on land reform and made a few Dem- 
ocratic political speeches. For his serv- 
ices the Democratic governor rewarded 
him with an appointment as inspector 


8 Louis F. Post, The Prophet of San Fran- 
cisco (New York, 1930), pp. 3-7. 
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of gas meters, a political plum which 
enabled him to concentrate on his 
writing. But campaigning in his own 
behalf for election to the constitutional 
convention of 1878, he met defeat at 
the hands of the Kearneyites whose sup- 
port he had spurned. 


In 1878 Kearney’s name was na- 
tionally known; George had _ scarcely 
been heard of outside of California. 
Yet in a few years Kearney would be for- 
gotten by all but a handful of Califor- 
nians, while George would be inter- 
nationally known as a clear-sighted and 
articulate spokesman of economic and 
political reform. In the New York may- 
oralty election of 1886, George, even in 
defeat, would rival the demagogue’s 
political power; and though his political 
career, like Kearney’s, would be short, 
his long-range influence would be in- 
comparably greater. 

Why was George a political failure 
in 1878 and a political power in 1886? 
Why did George succeed in long-range 
influence while Kearney disappeared 
into obscurity? George himself gave part 
of the answer long before his own suc- 
cess was assured. In 1880 he left San 
Francisco for New York in order to be 
better able to promote the sale of Prog- 
ress and Poverty. To fatten his lean 
purse during this period, he wrote a 
number of magazine articles, including 
one analyzing the significance of the 
Kearney agitation. George refused to 
accept the popular impression of Kear- 
ney then current in the East. He denied 
that the California agitation represented 
communistic or agrarian philosophy, or 
indeed that it represented any philos- 
ophy at all. Rather he thought it a 
blind protest against corruption and 
greed. “When, under institutions that 
proclaim equality, masses of men, whose 


4Henry George, “The Kearney Agitation 
in California,” Popular Science Monthly, XVII 


(Aug. 1880), 433-453. 
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ambitions and tastes are aroused only 
to be crucified, find it a hard, bitter, 
degrading struggle even to live, is it to 
be expected that the sight of other men 
rolling in their millions will not excite 
discontent?” It was foolish to attribute 


unrest to foreign influence, as the 
thoughtless did, for “the forces that 
have produced these events have been 
developed, not imported. And .. . the 
same forces exist in other parts of the 
country. I cannot see why, essentially, 
the same movements may not soon be- 
gin elsewhere.” 

The real danger in Kearney’s move- 
ment, George thought, lay not in what 
he advocated, but in the demonstrated 
power of his demagoguery. “Whatever 
be his future career, Kearney has already 
made what will be regarded by thou- 
sands and thousands of men, many of 
them of much greater abilities, as a 
dazzlingly brilliant success. This 
lesson will not be lost.” 


George believed it to be inevitable 
that the demagogue should “appeal to 
discontent for the sake of votes.” Polit- 
ical equality and social inequality could 
not continue to exist side by side. 
Since it was impossible to recede from 
political equality, it was necessary for 
“thoughtful men” to consider the prob- 
lems which were so evident, “trace them 
to their source, and popularize the 
remedy. It will not do to leave them to 
the ignorant poor and the ignorant 
rich.” 


There can be little question that 
George’s admonition was directed in 
part to himself. Certainly he visualized 
himself as one of the men of “much 
greater abilities’ who had taken note 
of Kearney’s success. He considered him- 
self a “thoughtful man” who had care- 
fully studied the problem and who 
knew what the “remedy” should be. 
“On the night in which I finished the 
final chapter of ‘Progress and Poverty,’” 
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he later wrote, “I felt that the talent 
intrusted to me had been accounted 
for—felt more fully satisfied, more 
deeply grateful than if all the kingdoms 
of the earth had been laid at my feet.”® 
He knew that it would “ultimately be 
considered a great book,”® and that it 
had “in it the power of truth.’ 


But at this stage of his career he still 
had doubts of his ability to “popularize 
the remedy.” He had had great difficulty 
in getting a publisher. After publica- 
tion, reviews were sparse and sales slow. 
He had not yet hit upon wealthy pa- 
trons who would subsidize cheap edi- 
tions of his works. In 1880 Kearney 
had the popular ear but no remedy at 
all. George, with a carefully reasoned 
analysis of the problem, had still to 
reach the masses. 


Strangely, in spite of his acute per- 
ception of Kearney’s phenomenal suc- 
cess with the spoken word, George did 
not yet seem to understand the power 
of oral agitation. In California he had 
done considerable speaking. At the San 
Francisco “People’s Meeting for Dis- 
cussion,” he shared the platform with 
other thoughtful reformers as well as 
with radicals and eccentrics of all types. 
Dennis Kearney often spoke there, as 
did “Philosopher” Pickett, and even 
“Norton I, Emperor of America,” who 
on one occasion rebuked his “subjects” 
for listening to George’s land reform 
ideas.® 


5 Henry George, The Science of Political 
Economy (New York, 1898), p. viii. 

6 Letter to his father, George, Jr., Life, p. 
$21. 
7 Letter to John Swinton, ibid., p. 322. 
8San Francisco Chronicle, September 17, 
1877. C. E. Pickett was a self-styled philos- 
opher, who published innumerable pamphlets 
on political issues of his day. On nearly all of 
these issues, he was a minority of one, but 
his criticisms of the existing order were often 
incisive and revealing. Norton has been called 
insane by some; others regard him as the 
greatest confidence man in history, since he 
persuaded the people of San Francisco not 


In addition to informal speeches at 
the People’s Meeting, George delivered 
a number of political speeches, occa- 
sional addresses, and public lectures. 
Democratic party authorities thought 
well ‘enough of his keynote address in 
the Tilden campaign of 1876 to print 
it as a political pamphlet under the 
title, ““The Question Before the People,” 
and he spoke throughout the state 
under the auspices of the party. In 1877 
he lectured at the University of Califor- 
nia on “ The Study of Political Econ- 
omy,’® and followed this by delivering 
the oration. of the day at the official 
Fourth of July celebration in San Fran- 
cisco.1° In 1878 he presented a public 
lecture variously titled, ““The Coming 
Struggle,” and “Why Work Is Scarce, 
Wages Low; and Labor Restless.” First 
given in March in San Francisco, it was 
repeated in Sacramento a few weeks 
later.1 Finally, in the same year, George 
delivered for the first time his lecture, 
“Moses,” which he was to present many 
times on later occasions. Presented to 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
the lecture drew scant notice from San 
Francisco papers.?? 

George’s California speeches were 
greeted variously with polite praise, 
apathy, or hostility, depending pri- 
marily on the effectiveness with which 
he made his point. Indeed, the point 
itself was not sharply defined in his 





only to tolerate him but to support him. San 
Francisco newspapers in 1877 appeared to take 
Norton almost as seriously as they did George. 

9 Published under the same title by Popular 
Science Monthly, XVI (March, 1880), 601-612. 

10 Text may be found in Alta California, 
July 5, 1877. The Chronicle ignored the speech 
in favor of those delivered by more noted 
speakers in Sacramento and Oakland. 

11 Printed as a pamphlet under the second 
title to give wider circulation to George’s 
ideas. 

12 First delivered February 20, 1878, and 
reported in Alta California, February 21. Pam- 
phlet versions of the lecture bear later dates, 
and presumably were revised from this first 
presentation. 
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earliest addresses. The California years 
were the formative period of his ideas. 
Progress and Poverty was the culmina- 
tion of a long period of reading, ob- 
servation, thought, and discussion. To 
be sure, George was an early critic of 
monopoly, and particularly of land 
monopoly, but the economic reasoning 
behind his final solution and the specific 
character of his proposed reforms were 
late in developing. As early as 1871 he 
was advocating the exclusive taxation 
of land values,?* but the revolutionary 
implications of this policy were perhaps 
not apparent even to himself until the 
completion of Progress and Poverty. 


In its mature form, George’s rea- 
soning might be summarized as follows: 


1. In the natural state, land is the gift of 
God to all men, and free access to it is 
a natural right. 

2. All wealth is ultimately the product of 
labor; capital is employed by labor rather 
than the reverse. 

3. Exclusive of buildings and other improve- 
ments, increase in the value of land is a 
product of the density of population; it is 
a social value and belongs to all the people. 

4. The creation of extremes of wealth and 
poverty is the result of unfair appropriation 
of social land values by private individuals, 
either by exacting exorbitant rents or by 
selling the land at inflated prices. As a 
result, men are unable to keep the product 
of their labor, but must pay it in economic 
rent to the monopolists. 

5. The solution lies in taking economic rent 
for public use by the taxation of land 
values, exclusive of improvements. Other 
taxes are taxes on labor and should be 
abolished. 

6. Such a “single tax” (the term is of later 
origin) would pay all the expenses of 
government, and allow greatly expanded 
services. It would also compel those who 
hold land idle to put it to productive use, 
thus increasing the wealth of the community, 
and giving employment to those now held 
in enforced idleness. 


13 Our Land and Land Policy, in The Com- 
plete Works of Henry George (Garden City, 
New York, 1911), VIII, 1-191. 
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In George’s earliest California 
speeches, these ideas were not yet fully 
developed. Moreover, even when they 
were expressed in part, they tended to 
be obscured by rhetorical vagueness. 
The speeches in the Tilden campaign 
dealt with broad political concepts, 
Hamiltonianism vs. Jeffersonianism. 
Though land policy was mentioned, it 
was subordinated to general Democratic 
party policies. In the Fourth of July 
oration, the ideas were stated, but they 
were obscured by conventional plat- 
itudes suited to the occasion. Henry 
George, Jr., was sure that although “the 
great audience applauded the flowing 
and lofty language” in his father’s 
Fourth of July speech, none but “the 
personal friends scattered about under- 
stood that the speaker was striking at 
the castle of vested rights—private prop- 
erty in land.” For the most part, news- 
papers were politely cool in reporting 
the speech, but even the hostile News 
Letter missed the point, observing “that 
the ‘gas measurer . . . kindly spoke for 
several hours on the Goddess of Liberty 
and other school-reader topics.’ ’’%4 


A year or two later, when Progress 
and Poverty was being written and his 
ideas had taken much clearer form, 
George’s land policy lectures tended to 
the opposite extreme. “Why Work Is 
Scarce” (1878) was essentially an out- 
line of his major work. In an hour and 
a half he attempted to convey to his 
audience all the important ideas he 
developed through more than 500 pages 
in Progress and Poverty. The speech 
was at once too long and too short. The 
masses of California workingmen to 
whom George hoped to appeal were 
confused by the complexity of his ar- 
gument and tired by the length of the 
speech. 


14 George, Jr., Life, pp, 297-298. “Gas meas- 
urer” is an ironic reference to George’s political 
position as inspector of gas meters. 
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Both the obscurity of the occasional 
addresses and the complexity of the lec- 
tures led to serious faults in rhetorical 
structure. The nature of these faults 
is not immediately apparent. All of 
George’s speeches, early and late, were 
completely clear in organization. A 
reader can outline them quickly and 
the logical pattern is straightforward 
and easy to follow. Moreover, George 
was a faithful observer of the rhetorical 
dictum that short words are best, and 
even in the somewhat ornate occasional 
addresses he used more than 70 per cent 
monosyllables. At the other end of the 
scale it was unusual for more than 4 
per cent of the words to have four or 
more syllables. 


In spite of these virtues, however, 
George’s early speeches showed a lack 
of directness and persuasive quality. In 
“The Question Before the People” 
(1876) and “The American Republic” 
(1877), the language, though easily com- 
prehended, seemed to be designed to 
impress rather than to persuade. There 
was a tendency to use archaic words, 
trite phrases, and inflated nineteenth- 
century oratorical forms. Although there 
were many short sentences, others were 
unduly long and involved. There was 
a notable absence of directness derived 
from the use of first and second person 
pronouns. In the introductory para- 
graphs of the two speeches, where direct 
address to the audience was most to be 
expected, there were only 10 first person 
singular and no second person pro- 
nouns, out of 1,370 words. Even in- 
cluding 32 rather indefinite first person 
plural pronouns, the speech still seems 
highly impersonal and literary in spite 
of the brevity of most of the words 
used. Two examples will illustrate the 
point. 

The thrill of Lexington, the joy of Bunker 


Hill, the defiant thunder of Moultrie have 
again swept through the land, and out again 


with all the added meaning of a century has 
rung the announcement of our independence. 
With eyes so fixed on the old beacons; with 
faces so turned towards the august shapes that 
loom through the mists of a hundred years, 
cold must be the heart that has not felt the 
prejudices of section and the surviving an- 
imosities of civil strife melting in the glow 
of a patriotism that knows but one common 
country.15 


There is a self-conscious quality about 
phrases like “august shapes” and “defi- 
ant thunder,” while the complex pe- 
riodic structure and inverted word order 
of the last sentence tend to obscure the 
meaning in the flowing rhythm. The 
second passage is even more complex. 

For year after year, while they who won 
our independence faded away; for year after 
year, while their sons grew old, and in their 
turn taught us to light the altar fires of the 
Republic, at every recurring anniversary of 
the nation’s birth, the unexpressed thought of 
an inherited curse that was sowing the land 
with dragon’s teeth, checked the pride and 
gave to the rejoicings of the thoughtful a 
somber background, and between thunder of 
guns and voice of trumpet, the black shadow 
of a great wrong mocked in silence the burning 
words that protested to the world the in- 
alienable rights of man. To this there came 
an end.16 


In the first sentence of 104 words the 
complexities are exceedingly difficult to 
follow. The short second sentence is 
good by contrast, but it is followed in 
the text by another literary elephant 
of 53 words, a 4-word fragment, and a 
27-word question. There is variety, but 
the passage is certainly neither simple 
nor direct. To have been effective, it 
would have needed a powerful emo- 
tional delivery of a type which George 
did not possess in 1877. It is little won- 
der that the News Letter perceived the 
platitudes but missed the message. 


15 From the first paragraph of “The Ques- 
tion Before the People,” delivered August 15, 
1876. 

16 From the third paragraph of “The Amer- 
ican Republic,” July 4, 1877. 
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In the selection of supporting mate- 
rial, George showed better perception of 
the interests of his hearers. Examples 
were chosen from social conditions with 
which his auditors were familiar. He 
mentioned the Chinese, the obvious ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, and the 
familiar problem of California land 
monopoly. But there was none of the 
slashing attack on these social sores that 
Kearney was soon to launch. Moreover, 
George tended to develop his ideas by 
generalized rather than specific exam- 
ples. He dealt with types of problems 
rather than specific cases. Whereas Kear- 
ney would dramatize the injustice of 
extremes of wealth and poverty by 
marshaling his ragged followers on Nob 
Hill before the mansions of the Central 
Pacific owners, George would use a 
pathetic appeal diluted by generality: 
“Go out in this fair land to-day and you 
may see great estates tilled by China- 
men, while citizens of the Republic 
carry their blankets through dusty roads 
begging for work.’’!7 


In “The Study of Political Economy,” 
a lecture delivered at the University 
of California, and in “Why Work Is 
Scarce,” the foregoing faults were less 
evident. Progress and Poverty was al- 
most completed and George’s ideas were 
approaching maturity. There was now 
far less self-conscious straining for style. 
In “Why Work Is Scarce,” more than 
20 per cent of the sentences were of 
ten words or less, as compared with less 
than 16 per cent for “The Question 
Before the People.” On the other end 
of the scale, long sentences of forty 
words or more comprised only 12 per 
cent of “Why Work Is Scarce,” whereas 
“The Question” contained nearly 17 
per cent long sentences.1* 


17From “The American Republic.” 

18In this count, and in others mentioned 
elsewhere in the paper, the sentence length 
was determined by the sense rather than by 
strict analysis of the punctuation as printed. 
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Both of the lectures contained far 
less periodic structure and inverted 
word order than the political and pa- 
triotic addresses, and they were rel- 
atively free from archaic and trite 
expressions. The lectures also were 
developed with more specific examples. 
Yet, like the earlier addresses, they too 
were lacking in personal warmth and 
direct relationship with the audience. 
The lectures were too long and they 
were written out and read from man- 
uscript. As we have noted, they at- 
tempted the impossible: the explication 
of a new economic theory within the 
bounds of a single speech. The long 
passages of close reasoning would be 
difficult for even well-informed listeners 
to follow, however clear they might 
seem in written form. They were cer- 
tainly not designed to appeal to the 
San Francisco workingmen who were 
eagerly listening to Kearney’s violent 
harangues. Rather they were suited to 
the intelligent and literate group with 
whom George had been discussing his 
ideas as they developed. It was not 
these who needed to be persuaded. 

George’s experience in presenting 
these speeches tends to confirm this 
analysis. Just as audiences failed to 
understand the import of his Fourth of 
July oration, so they reacted with indif- 
ference to his later California speeches. 
“Why Work Is Scarce” was first pre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Temple, a 
Baptist church presided over by the 
Reverend Isaac Kalloch, an unsavory 
cleric whom Kearneyites later elected 
mayor of San Francisco. Kalloch lis- 
tened for a while as George rehearsed 
his lecture, and then told him that “if 
those were the sentiments he intended 





Nineteenth-century style made far more use 
of the semicolon than current usage dictates. 
For this reason, wherever meaning permitted, 
semicolon breaks were counted as_ separate 
sentences. In delivery, there is little doubt 
that a speaker would break the thought at 
such points. 
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to utter that night he would talk over 
the heads of the workingmen whom he 
expected mainly to compose his au- 
dience, since their selfish instincts must 
be appealed to. Mr. George drew him- 
self up and replied: ‘Workingmen are 
men and are susceptible of lofty aspira- 
tions. I never will consent to appeal 
to them on any but high grounds.’ ’’!® 


Whether Kalloch’s judgment was cor- 
rect or not, the fact was that the au- 
dience was composed chiefly of George’s 
friends, and the lecture was a financial 
failure. Moreover, subsequent repeti- 
tions in Sacramento and other cities 
won praise from intellectuals, but scant 
attendance from workingmen.”° At the 
same period Kearney’s audiences were 
numbered in the thousands, and only 
a little later Kalloch was charging ad- 
mission to the Metropolitan Temple for 
his Sunday evening harangues against 
the Chinese.** 


In summary, then, it may be said that 
George’s California speeches were clear 
in organization, simple in language, 
and developed with supporting mate- 
rials within the experience of his lis- 
teners. On the negative side, the major 
speeches were read from manuscript, 
contained too many long and complex 
sentences, were lacking in personal pro- 
nouns, used general rather than specific 
examples, and tended to be loaded with 
reasoning too close for easy comprehen- 
sion by a workingmen’s audience. In 
1880 George saw clearly enough that 


19 George, Jr., Life, pp. 294-295. 

20 Among San Francisco papers, only Alta 
California paid much attention to George’s 
lecture, headlining it BALD AGRARIANISM. 
HENRY GEORGE PREACHES COMMUNISM 
IN THE METROPOLITAN TEMPLE. In 
Sacramento, the Record-Union, although it 
was the organ of the Central Pacific Railroad, 
was not similarly alarmed, but praised the 
speech as able, carefully prepared, evidencing 
close study, and presented in simple and 
forcible language. Alta California, March 27, 
1878. Record-Union, April 12, 1878. 

21 Argonaut, March 20, 1880. 





Kearney’s success meant that intelligent 
and ethical men must learn to speak 
to workingmen, but even as he wrote, 
he himself had not learned how to 
“popularize the remedy.” 

Nevertheless, a speaker with so many 
good qualities could easily acquire 
others with experience. As George grew 
in confidence in the correctness of his 
ideas, he undertook more and more 
speaking engagements. His powers as 
a speaker reached their full scope in his 
British tours of 1883-1885. He was now 
so filled with his subject that he no 
longer used a manuscript, nor did he 
memorize. Occasionally he used written 
skeleton notes, but more often he went 
to the platform without a scrap of 
paper. Henry George, Jr., reported that 
his father prepared by meditation 
shortly before speaking. “He merely 
arranged a line of thought, and left 
the precise form of expression to in- 
spiration when on his feet. This sub- 
jected him largely to conditions; a 
quiet audience, no matter how friendly, 
drawing forth a subdued speech, while 
a lively audience, friendly or hostile, 
provoked animation. He himself was 
conscious of this and said he could do 
best when facing opposition.”®? By the 
time he returned from England in 1884, 
his friend Louis Post, whose previous 
impression of George’s oratorical pow- 
ers was that “he hadn’t any,” was amazed 
to discover that the London Times 
had been correct when it pronounced 
George “as great an orator as Cobden 
or Bright.’’* 

Such was the Henry George who was 
nominated by the Convention of Or- 
ganized Labor for mayor of New York 
in the fall of 1886. The stimulus that 
had brought forth both Kearney and 
George in San Francisco nine years 
earlier had passed. The demagogue now 


22 George, Jr., Life, p. 443. 
23 Post, Prophet, pp. 62-63. 
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spoke rarely and had little influence, 
for his understanding did not extend 
beyond the immediate distress he saw 
at the time. Factional disputes had 
shattered his party and scattered its 
leaders. In the San Francisco elections 
of 1886, no less than six parties were 
in the field and former Kearneyites were 
in each of them. By contrast, with each 
passing year the prophet had grown in 
public esteem. At his request 30,000 
men pledged themselves to vote for him 
before his campaign had even begun, 
and he -was assured of the enthusiastic 
and responsive audience he needed.** 


In many respects the campaign of 
1886 was as spectacular as Kearney’s 
agitation of nine years earlier. In less 
than a month George spoke more than 
a hundred times; five speeches were a 
typical evening’s work, and on one eve- 
ning he spoke to eleven separate au- 
diences. Like Kearney he spoke chiefly 
out-of-doors, aided by mild October 
weather. His platforms were the tail- 
boards of trucks, strategically placed 
in workingmen’s neighborhoods. News- 
paper reports of the size of outdoor 
crowds are notoriously inaccurate, but 
his indoor audiences in Cooper Union, 
Clarendon Hall, and Chickering Hall 
consistently overflowed to the streets, 
and he often spoke a second time out- 
side the hall. On the occasion of his 
acceptance speech in Cooper Union, the 
unfriendly Tribune reported that the 
crowds were jammed “clear to the 
walls, . . . packed as sheep might be in 
a mammoth freight car,” while at least 
500 waited outside.?® 


George’s response to these enthusiastic 
crowds was in keeping with the changes 


24A detailed analysis of this campaign is 
outside the scope of this paper. See Louis Post 
and Fred Leubuscher, An Account of the 
George-Hewitt Campaign (New York, 1886) 
and P. A. Speek, The Single Tax and the 
Labor Movement (Madison, Wis., 1917). 
25 New York Daily Tribune, October 6, 1886. 
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in his speaking manner since his in- 
dignant rejection of Kalloch’s sugges- 
tions in 1878. Without losing his solid 
foundation of fact and reasoning or 
adopting the irresponsibility of the 
demagogue, he had learned how to 
“popularize the remedy,” as his observa- 
tion of Kearney’s success had taught 
him he must do. He now knew that 
it was not necessary to develop his 
whole philosophy in every speech, and 
he could talk for ten minutes or half 
an hour as readily as for an hour and 
a half or two hours. His extempora- 
neous approach had taught him to elim- 
inate most of his self-conscious rhetoric. 
In his acceptance speech, he used many 
more first and second person pronouns 
than in his most direct California ad- 
dresses. He used half as many long 
sentences and twice as many short ones 
as in his earliest speeches.2° There were 
more questions, some judicious and 
telling use of loaded words, much by- 
play with the audience, and more spe- 
cific supporting material. 

Perhaps the greatest change in 
George’s speaking style between 1878 
and 1886 lay in his employment of 
loaded words. In his acceptance speech, 
he galvanized his audience of working- 
men in a way which would have been 
inconceivable to the George of 1878, 
seasoning his remarks with sharp lan- 
guage, some of it as biting as Kearney’s 
had been. He spoke of three classes of 
mankind: “workingmen, lawyers, and 
thieves.” He attacked “rich criminals,” 


26 Personal pronouns: “The Question Before 
the People” (1876)—3.5 per cent; “Why Work 
Is Scarce” (1878)—2.4 per cent; “Acceptance 
Speech” (1886)—5 per cent. The contrast is 
even greater in the opening sentences, with 
63 pronouns in the first and second persons in 
the first 500 words of the acceptance speech, 
or 12.6 per cent. 

Sentences of 10 words or less: “Question”— 
16 per cent; “Work”—21 per cent; “Accept- 
ance”—go per cent. 

Sentences of 40 words or more: “Ques- 
tion"—17 per cent; “Work”—12 per cent; 
“Acceptance”—8 per cent. 





“hoodlums of the courts,” and “those 
who have their hands in the pockets of 
the people.” Such men as these had 
created “vice born of want,” “misery 
that would appall,” and conditions un- 
der which “little children . . . die in 
tenement districts.” 


But although George had learned to 
use bitter invective with skill, he re- 
tained the fundamental integrity which 
compelled him to use it with discrimina- 
tion. Kearney’s speeches often contained 
little else but inexact and violent in- 
vective. As the New York Tribune put 
it, in his mind “murderous images 
spawn and breed like serpents in a 
cave.”"?7 Not so with George. Rather he 
coupled his invective with an array of 
arguments, facts, and specific examples 
which in some cases must have made his 
hearers wonder whether the language 
was strong enough. He was still un- 
willing, as in 1878, to pander to the 
“selfish instincts” of his listeners, but 
he had learned to select from legitimate 
supporting material that which had the 
greatest impact on his auditors. Instead 
of the more general examples used in 
the early speeches, he now startled his 
New York audience by pointing out a 
single tenement covering one-quarter of 
an acre with 1,350 inhabitants, an av- 
erage of 3,456,000 to the square mile. 
In such areas, he declared, “‘go% of the 
children died before they reach the age 
of five years.”** Thus by employing 
loaded language based on a solid foun- 
dation of fact, George heightened his 
audience’s awareness of “the shocking 
contrast between monstrous wealth and 
debasing want.” 


The entrenched power of Tammany 
was too much for George to overcome 
in a few short weeks of even the most 
strenuous campaign, though he polled 


27New York Tribune, August 5, 1878. 
28“Acceptance Speech,” Tribune, October 
6, 1886. 
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68,000 votes to some go,ooo for Abram 
Hewitt, a respectable candidate put up 
by Tammany to stave off the threat of 
a victory by the labor nominee. A young 
and untried Republican named Theo- 
dore Roosevelt polled 60,000 votes. 
Some observers believe that George won 
the election at the polls but lost it to 
Tammany at the counting tables.*® 


Be that as it may, George’s campaign 
for the New York mayoralty was a high 
point in the career of the prophet who 
did much to stimulate liberal thought, 
not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world. Without winning 
an election, without securing the adop- 
tion of the single tax, he gave a new 
and powerful impetus to the tide of 
reform. Both directly and indirectly he 
would exert an influence on the Popu- 
lists, Progressives, Bull Moosers, and 
liberal Democrats of the next genera- 
tion. The “ignorant poor and the ig- 
norant rich” singled out in George's 
analysis of Kearney no longer exercised 
sole influence in politics, and “thought- 
ful men” were more and more attracted 
to political reform.*° 


In part at least, this result was at- 
tained because the prophet learned from 
observing the career of the demagogue 
that men of ability and integrity must 
know how to “popularize the remedy.” 
Over a nine-year span, George lost none 
of the clarity of organization, the integ- 
rity of idea, or the simplicity of diction 


29 Barker, Henry George, pp. 478-481. 

30 The impact of Henry George on twentieth- 
century liberal movements is not easily meas- 
urable. Two members of Wilson’s cabinet 
were Georgists, Newton Baker and Franklin 
Lane. Others in his official family included 
Joseph Tumulty, Brand Whitlock, Col. Edward 
House, and Louis Post. Georgist influence is 
apparent in Lloyd George liberalism and Fa- 
bian socialism in England, in Tolstoy lib- 
eralism in Russia, and in American reformers 
of such diverse interests as Hamlin Garland, 
Jane Addams, and Judge Ben Lindsey. See 
Barker, Chapter XX, “The Triple Legacy of 
Georgism.” 
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that characterized his early speeches. 
But at the same time, without the 
coarseness and violence of Kearney’s 
demagoguery, he learned to appeal to 
the legitimate interests and aspirations 
of the masses. Thus George and his 


successors among intellectual reformers 
won support for programs destined to 
improve the lot of workingmen without 
the savage class warfare which had 
seemed inevitable in the seventies and 
eighties. 













































RESEARCH NOTES 






THE EFFECTS OF SOCIALIZATION 
UPON GROUP BEHAVIOR 


Investigators in the area of small 
groups have been interested in the in- 
fluence of personality upon interper- 
sonal behavior.:? Among the _ per- 
sonality characteristics that have been 
found to affect group performance are 
assertiveness,’ introversion-extroversion,* 
adventurousness-shyness,5 and activity 
level.¢ Socialization, the tendency to 
enter into or to withdraw from social 
contact with others, appears to be re- 
lated to these characteristics. The Si 
scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI) purports to 
measure socialization and was validated 
by Drake’ and Drake and Thiede.* The 


1Thomas M. Scheidel, Laura Crowell, and 
John R. Sheperd, “Personality and Discussion 
Behavior: A Study of Possible Relationships,” 
SM, XXV_ (1958), 261-267. 

2R. D. Mann, “A Review of the Relation- 
ships between Personality and Performance in 


Small Groups,” Psychological Bulletin, LVI 
(1959), 241-270. 
3]. D. Holzberg and R. Posner, “The 


Relationship of Extrapunitiveness on the Ro- 
senzweig Picture-Frustration Study to Aggres- 
sion in Overt Behavior and Fantasy,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXI (1951), 767- 
7, B. M. Bass, C. R. Wurster, P. A. 
Doll, and D. J. Clair, “Situational and Per- 
sonality Factors in Leadership among Sorority 


Women,” Psychological Monographs, LXVII 
(1953), No. 6 (Whole No. 366). 
5R. B. Cattell and G. Stice, “Four For- 


mulae for Selecting Leaders on the Basis of 
Personality,” Human Relations, VII (1954), 
493-508. ‘ . 

6E. F. Borgotta, “Analysis of Social Inter- 
action and Sociometric Perception,” Sociome- 
try, XVII (1954), 7-32- 

7L. E. Drake, “A Social I. E. Scale for 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX 
(1946), 51-54. 

8L. E. Drake and W. B. Thiede, “Further 
Validation of the Social I. E. Scale for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLI (1948), 


551-556. 


intent of this investigation was to sys- 
tematically determine the influence of 
the socialization factor, as defined by 
the Si scale, upon group behavior. 


When interpreting Si scale scores, in- 
dividuals who demonstrate a low Si 
performance are considered more likely 
to enter into social contact with others 
than those with high Si scores. Hence, 
it would seem reasonable to hypothesize 
that the frequency of utterances in a 
group would increase as the number of 
low-scoring Si members in the group 
increased. It would seem more defen- 
sible to predict, however, that in groups 
composed primarily of individuals who 
are socially affluent, the members may 
compete with each other for recognition 
and thereby inhibit such interaction. 


Predominantly high-scoring Si mem- 
bers in a group may interact less fre- 
quently because of their social ineptness 
or passivity. Borgotta and Bales have 
presented some empirical evidence that 
interaction rates are higher in differen- 
tiated groups.® Consequently, the pres- 
ent investigators felt that groups com- 
posed of low Si subjects who tend to be 
socially aggressive and high Si subjects 
who are likely to assume a more passive 
role would interact with the greatest 
frequency. 


In this study, the unit of interaction 
was the utterance. An utterance was 
defined as “any stretch of speech by one 
person before which there was silence 


9E. F. Borgotta and R. F. Bales, “Inter- 
action of Individuals in Reconstituted Groups,” 
Sociometry, XVI (1953), 302-320. 
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on his part and after which there was 
also silence on his part.”?° 

Since high Si individuals are reluc- 
tant to enter into social contact with 
others, they probably derive less satis- 
faction from group experiences than 
low Si persons. A second prediction, 
therefore, was that as the number of 
high Si subjects in a group increased, 
the liking of the group members for 
each other and the member satisfaction 
with the performance of their group 
would decrease. 

Borgotta and Bales found that in- 
dividuals with a high characteristic rate 
of interaction tend to specialize in task 
leadership.** Participants with low inter- 
action rates are generally withdrawn, 
tense, and contribute little to the group 
task. Consonant with this finding, it 
also was predicted that if Si differences 
reflect differences in interaction rates, 
groups composed primarily of low Si 
members would be more _ productive 
than mixed or predominantly high Si 
groups. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Ninety university under- 
graduates were selected to participate 
in this investigation on the basis of their 
scores on the Si scale of the MMPI. 
Forty-five participants scored above the 
seventy-fifth percentile on the scale and 
were identified as high Si subjects. An 
equal number of students scoring below 
the twenty-fifth percentile were identi- 
fied as low Si subjects. 

Groups comprising the following com- 
binations of low and high Si individuals 
were formed: five low, four low and one 
high, three low and two high, two low 
and three high, one low and four high, 
and five high. There were three replica- 
tions of each complete set of the six 
group matrices. 

10 Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English 


(New York, 1952), p. 23. 
11 Op. cit., Pp. 315. 
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Procedure. The subjects first assem- 
bled in a university auditorium where 
they were provided with name tags and 
assigned to their groups. The group 
members were not acquainted with one 
another prior to the investigation. An 
observer seated the participants around 
a table and distributed dittoed copies of 
a discussion question. The topic for 
discussion concerned itself with the role 
of the student in determining univer- 
sity policy. The question was selected 
because no preparation was required for 
active discussion and because it was of 
sufficient interest to most subjects to 
foster some degree of ego-involvement. 
Furthermore, there was no single cor- 
rect solution to the problem. Since the 
groups were free to offer as many solu- 
tions as they could agree upon, the 
question provided a measure of group 
productivity. 


When fifty minutes had elapsed, the 
observer distributed evaluation forms 
and asked each subject to rate, on seven- 
point scales: (1) the effectiveness of his 
group in treating the discussion ques- 
tion, (2) the quality of each member’s 
contribution to the discussion, and (3) 
the desirability of each member as a 
social companion. To determine fre- 
quency of interaction, the observer kept 
a running tally of all utterances made 
by the group during the discussion. 


RESULTS 


Because of the ordinal nature of 
the obtained measurements and the 
heterogeneity of the variances, non- 
parametric statistics were employed in 
the analysis of the data. 


Kruskal-Wallace Analysis of Variance 
by Ranks tests,1* summarized in Table 
I, indicated that significant differences 


12 Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for 
the Behavioral Sciences 


184-193. 


(New York, 1956), 
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TABLE I 







RESULTS OF THE KRUSKAL-WALLACE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BY RANKS TESTS 
Mean Scores of the Three Groups in Each Group Matrix 

















oHigh 1iHigh 2High s3High 4High 5 High 

Measure 5Low 4Low gLow e2Low iLow oLow H DF P 
Frequency of 

Interaction 180.8 243.7 205.7 346.7 250.3 137-7 21.52 5 001 
Attractiveness 

Ratings 319.5 249-5 233-5 192.2 145-7 224.7 13.86 5 02 
Performance 

Ratings 284.7 246.5 172.0 150.5 158.2 122.5 16.51 5 01 
Group 

Productivity 10.3 17 9 12.3 12 6.7 2.73 5 NS. 

TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF THE MANN-WHITNEY U TEsTs OF THE FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION, 
SOCIAL ATTRACTIVENESS, AND GROUP PERFORMANCE SCORES 











Groups 
1 High 2 High 3 High 4 High 5 High 
4 Low 3 Low 2 Low 1 Low o Low 

Group 5 Low o High 

Frequency of Interaction 1.30 37 3.56*** 1.63* 1.07 

Attractiveness Ratings 1.97* 1.84* ai7** g.19*?* 1.78* 

Performance Ratings 56 2.50° 2.88* 1.40 2.99** 
Group 4 Low 1 High 

Frequency of Interaction 80 2.11 18 2.19° 

Attractiveness Ratings 22 1.30 2.50°* 1.88* 

Performance Ratings 2.35° 2.45° .98 2.54° 
Group 3 Low 2 High 

Frequency of Interaction 2.96°*°* 97 1.65* 

Attractiveness Ratings gl 1.88* 1.92* 

Performance Ratings .00 .go 65 
Group 2 Low 3 High 

Frequency of Interaction 2.34°° 3.87908 

Attractiveness Ratings 1.16 62 

Performance Ratings 1.09 65 
Group 1 Low 4 High 

Frequency of Interaction 2.38°* 

Attractiveness Ratings 1.53 

Performance Ratings 1.50 








*p = .05 
**p = .01 
ities = .001 


probably existed in the behavior of the 
six groups in terms of (1) the frequency 
of interaction, (2) the extent to which 
the members liked each other, and (3) 
the satisfaction of the members with 
their group’s performance. An H of 
2.73 indicated that the groups did not 
differ in productivity as measured by 
the number of specific solutions to the 
discussion problem offered by each 
group. 

The Mann-Whitney U test** was uti- 
lized to evaluate the differences between 


13 Jbid., pp. 116-127. 


all combinations of two groups for those 
parameters found to yield significant 
H ratios. This was done to ascertain the 
specific location of the variances con- 
tributing to the significant statistics ob- 
tained with the Kruskal-Wallace tests. 
Table II provides the pertinent results 
of these group comparisons. 

The results suggested that  signif- 
icantly less interaction occurred in 
groups consisting of all low Si or all 
high Si subjects. The greatest amount 
of interaction occurred in groups in 
which high and low Si individuals were 
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mixed. The interaction of groups con- 
sisting of two low Si and three high Si 
subjects was significantly greater than 
any other combination tested. 

Table II also reveals that individuals 
in groups with low Si subjects found 
their fellow group members significantly 
more attractive than members of groups 
with high Si subjects. As the number of 
high Si subjects in groups 5 Low, 4 Low 
1 High, 3 Low 2 High, and 2 Low 3 
High increased, the expressed admira- 
tion of the members for one another 
decreased. A similar pattern was found 
with regard to the individual subject’s 
evaluation of his group’s performance, 
although no statistical difference was 
found in the actual productivity of the 
various groups. The performance ratings 
reported in Table I ranged from a high 
of 284.7 to a low of 122.5. Table II 
indicates that as the number of high 
Si subjects increased, member satisfac- 
tion with their group’s performance de- 
creased significantly. 


DIscUSSION” 

The prediction that the frequency 
of interaction would be significantly 
greater in groups with a mixture of 
high and low Si subjects than in groups 
with predominantly high or predom- 
inantly low Si subjects was largely con- 
firmed by the findings. To the extent 


that an Si score reflects an individual’s’ 


characteristic interaction rate, the data 
lend further support to the Borgotta- 
Bales hypothesis that the greater the 
differentiation of the group (with re- 
gard to characteristic interaction rate), 
the higher the interaction rate of the 
group.** 

Borgotta and Bales reported that in- 
dividuals with low interaction rates 
tend to contribute little to the group 
task, whereas the interaction of in- 
dividuals with characteristically high 


14 Op. cit., pp. 305-307. 


interaction rates is often largely con- 
cerned with task matters.1® On the basis 
of these findings, it was predicted that if 
a significant difference between groups 
in interaction rates was discovered, 
groups composed primarily of low Si 
members would be more _ productive 
than mixed or predominantly high Si 
groups. Despite significant differences 
in interaction rates, the groups in the 
present investigation did not differ 
significantly in the number of solutions 
they offered to the discussion problem. 
Since an. analysis of the content of the 
interaction of the various groups was 
not undertaken in this study, the in- 
significant differences among the groups 
in productivity do not directly refute 
the results reported by Borgotta and 
Bales. 

The results of the present investiga- 
tion supported the prediction that mem- 
ber attractiveness ratings and member 
satisfaction with the over-all perform- 
ance of their group would decrease as 
the percentage of high Si members in- 
creased. These predictions were based 
upon the assumption that the personal- 
ity of individual group members would 
be of greater influence, under the con- 
ditions of this experiment, than events 
originating in the interpersonal envi- 
ronment. Research by Whyte,’* Festin- 
ger, Schachter and Back,’? and Bovard, 
Jr.,28 has supported Homans’ hypoth- 
esis: as the frequency of interaction 
between two or more persons increases, 
the degree of their liking for one 
another will increase.’® In this study, an 


15 Op. cit., p. 315. 

16 William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society 
(Chicago, 1943). 

17 Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, and K. 
Back, Social Pressures in Informal Groups 
(New York, 1950). 

18E. W. Bovard, Jr., “The Experimental 
Production of Interpersonal Affect,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI 
(1951), 521-528. 

19 George C. Homans, The Human Group 
(New York, 1950), 112. 
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increase in interaction was accompanied 
in many instances by a decrease in 
sentiments of liking. Group activity as 
reflected by group productivity also 
failed to follow the pattern Homans’ 
theory suggests. Under the conditions 
of this investigation, a personality char- 
acteristic of the group members, namely, 
the tendency to enter into or to with- 
draw from social contact with others, 
was the major determinant of inter- 
personal behavior. 


SUMMARY 


The membership of eighteen discus- 
sion groups was systematically varied 
to determine the effect of the personal- 
ity tendency measured by the Si scale 
of the MMPI upon group behavior. The 


following predictions were supported 

by the findings: 

1. A mixture of low Si subjects who tend to 
enter readily into social contact with others, 
and high Si subjects who are likely to with- 
draw from social contacts, will interact at 
a higher frequency than groups with pre- 
dominantly low or predominantly high Si 
members. 

. As the percentage of high Si subjects in 
a group increases, the liking of the group 
members for each other will decrease. 

g. As the percentage of high Si subjects in 
a group increases, member satisfaction with 

the performance of their group will de- 
crease. 


no 


Under the conditions of this experi- 
ment, Si differences did not significantly 
affect group productivity. 


Louis LEREA and ALvIN GOLDBERG 
Northern Illinois University 
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PITCH CHANGE AND COMPREHENSION 


Pitch can be altered by a speaker in 
two ways: (1) by shifting from the 
terminal pitch of a given syllable to a 
higher or lower pitch initiating the fol- 
lowing syllable (interval, shift), or (2) 
by changing pitch within a given sylla- 
ble—upward, downward, or a combina- 
tion of both—without interrupting pho- 
nation (inflection). The relationship of 
pitch change to communication has 
been considered in several ways. 


Historically, pitch changes were asso- 
ciated with shades of meaning, and elab- 
orate systems for expressing certain atti- 
tudes with appropriate pitch changes 
were devised by elocutionists.t Didacti- 
cally, “good” speech has long been asso- 
ciated with “flexibility” of pitch.? Mur- 
ray and Tiffin, studying speakers 
judged “superior,” reported their use 
of more and wider inflections than their 
controls. Skinner,‘ Fairbanks and Pro- 
novost,> and Fairbanks and Hoaglin® 
reported that emotional states were rep- 
resented by characteristic pitch changes. 
Ramm’ found that fifth-grade subjects 
judged “monotonous” in pitch were in- 
adequately adjusted personally and 


1 James M. O’Neill and Andrew T. Weaver, 
The Elements of Speech (New York, 1926). 

2Elwood Murray, The Speech Personality 
(New York, 1944); Grant Fairbanks, Voice and 
Articulation Drillbook, 2nd ed. (New York, 
1960). 
3 Elwood Murray and Joseph Tiffin, “Anal- 
ysis of Some Basic Aspects of Effective Speech,” 
Archives of Speech, I (1934), 61-83. 

4E. Ray Skinner, “A Calibrated Recording 
and Analysis of the Pitch, Force, and Quality 
of Vocal Tones Expressing Happiness and 
Sadness,” SM, II (1935), 81-1937. 

5Grant Fairbanks and Wilbert Pronovost, 
“An Experimental Study of the Pitch Char- 
acteristics of the Voice during the Expression 
of Emotions,” SM, XVI (1939), 87-104. 

6Grant Fairbanks and Le Mar Hoaglin, 
“An Experimental Study of the Voice during 
the Expression of Emotion,” SM, VIII (1941), 
85-90. 

7 Katherine M. Ramm, “Is Monotonism an 
Indication of Maladjustment?” Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, XVII (1946), 126-27. 


socially in varying degrees. Michael and 
Crawford,’ investigating relationships 
between voice variables and intelligence, 
found that inflection had the only im- 
portant correlation (.34). The effect 
of pitch change on comprehension has, 
to the authors’ knowledge, not been 
previously investigated. 

The present study inquires into the 
relationship of pitch change to listener 
comprehension. 


PROCEDURE 

Initially, it was necessary to establish 
a communication pattern as a control 
point for variations in pitch change. 
Therefore, a fourteen-minute informa- 
tive-type lecture on “Birds” (a topic 
about which it was believed members of 
planned experimental listening groups 
would have little knowledge) was prac- 
ticed and tape-recorded by one of the 
experimenters. This recording was then 
judged by three speech specialists with 
the objective of guiding the speaker to 
the very best use of interval and inflec- 
tion, as well as the additional voice vari- 
ables, of which he was capable. After 
four such listening sessions, suggestions 
for improvements having been incorpo- 
rated into each new recording, the 
judges agreed that the lecture was being 
delivered effectively by the speaker and 
that additional recordings would prob- 
ably show little or no improvement. 
This tape, judged as representing “effec- 
tive” use of interval and inflection, was 
called the control tape. 

To measure the effect of interval and 
inflection on listener comprehension it 
was decided to vary the control tape by 
eliminating all interval and inflection 


8 William Michael and Claude C. Crawford, 
“An Experiment in Judging Intelligence by 
the Voice,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XVIII (1927), 107-114. 
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while keeping other voice variables con- 
stant. To accomplish this, the same ex- 
perimenter who prepared the control 
tape prepared a second tape (experi- 
mental tape) in which all interval and 
inflection were eliminated. To dupli- 
cate the control tape, the experimenter 
practiced reading the lecture without 
interval and inflection while listening 
to the control lecture through ear- 
phones. After many such practice ses- 
sions, the final experimental tape was 
evaluated by the experimenters by 
listening to the control and_ experi- 
mental tapes played simultaneously. In 
their opinion, rate and phrasing syn- 
chronized within a fraction of a second. 
All other variables 
controlled. 

To establish the absence of interval 
and inflection in the experimental 
tape, the fundamental pitch (85 cycles 
per second) used by the speaker was 
analyzed oscillographically. _Measure- 
ments indicated a pitch variation of 
only two cycles per second at any point 
on the tape. The experimental tape was 
therefore considered valid. 


were considered 


Two matched groups (control and 
experimental) to which the taped lec- 
tures were played were assembled from 
several sections of the fundamentals of 
speech and general education courses in 
two liberal arts colleges and one uni- 
versity in Kentucky. The groups were 
comparable in mean age, range of age, 
college class, and major field of study, 
and were therefore assumed to be 
matched in learning ability. The data 
were pooled by combining the data 
from several of the sections, yielding 
an N of 74 for the control group (sec- 
tions hearing the control tape) and an 
N of 94 for the experimental group 
(sections hearing the experimental tape). 

To evaluate the effect of interval and 
inflection on the comprehension of the 
lecture by the listeners and their re- 
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actions to the “quality” of the delivery, 
they completed a two-part test immedi- 
ately after hearing the recorded lecture. 
Part I was a completion-type test of 
forty-nine questions based on the lec- 
ture content. (The validity and relia- 
bility of this test were established in a 
previous study.°) Part II was a five-point 
equal-appearing interval scale for rat- 
ing reactions to the delivery of the 
speaker, 1 being “very good” and 5 
being “very poor.” 

The same playback equipment was 
used for all groups and the recordings 
were played at the same intensity out- 
put level. The which the 
listening sessions were conducted were 


rooms in 


typical classrooms. All group members 
were told only that they would be 
asked to “respond” to the lecture after 
its completion. No mention of a test 
or rating scale was made. All groups re- 
ceived the same instructions by the same 
experimenter and were permitted the 
same amount of time to complete the 
response sheet. 


RESULTS 

Bartlett’s'*® test for homogeneity 
among the three independent college 
and university samples comprising the 
control and = experimental groups 
showed the variances to be homogene- 
ous and justified the pooling of data 
(Table 1). 

The mean comprehension score of 
the control group was 28.57; for the ex- 
perimental group, 26.38. Using the ¢ 
test for unrelated measures it was dis- 
covered that the difference of 2.19 in 
favor of the control group was not sig- 
nificant (Table II). 


9Charles F. Diehl and Eugene McDonald, 
“Effect of Voice Quality on Communication,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XXI 
(1956), 233-237. 

10M. S. Bartlett, “Properties of Sufficiency 
and Statistical Tests,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of London, A. CLX (1937), 268. 
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TABLE I 


BARTLETT’s TEST FOR HOMOGENEITY OF VARIANCES FOR THE THREE INDEPENDENT 
SAMPLES COMPRISING BOTH THE CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 








Control Group 





Experimental Group 








Samples N Mean Variance B = N Mean Variance B= = 
Group I 13 22.00 69.50 17 25.35 75-74 
Group II 21 28.17 74-38 1.13* 25 25.72 112.21 4.56* 
Group III 40 30.91 62.84 52 27.04 54-22 








*Not significant (p>,.05) for edf. 


*Not significant (P>.05) for 2df. 


TABLE II 


Tue ¢t Test oF SIGNIFICANCE FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL TESTINGS 











Mean S.E. 
N Mean S.D. Difference Difference t 
Control Group 74 28.57 8.73 2.19 1.33 1.65* 
Experimental Group 94 26.38 8.49 








*Not significant (p> .05) for 166df. 


Analysis of the ratings of delivery, us- 
ing Thurstone’s'! method of scale-value 
and quartile-distance, revealed that the 
control group rated the delivery of the 
speaker between “very good” and 
“good” (SV: 1.5). The experimental 
group rated the delivery of the speaker 
close to “poor” (SV: 3.7). The quartile- 
distance for the control and _ experi- 
mental groups were 1.0 and 1.2 respec- 


TABLE III 
SuBjEcTs’ REACTIONS TO THE GENERAL DELIVERY 
OF THE SPEAKER UNDER EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL CONDITIONS ON A FIVE-POINT SCALE 
MEASURED BY THURSTONE’S SYSTEM OF 
SCALE-VALUE* AND QUARTILE- 











DIsTANCE** 
Scale Quartile 
Group Value Distance 
Experimental 3-7 1.2 
Control 1.5 1.0 








*Scale value of 1: very good; scale value of 5: 
very poor. 

**Quartile distance of o: perfect agreement 
among judges. 

Quartile distance of 2: disagreement among 
judges. 


11Louis L. Thurstone and Ernest John 
Chave, The Measurement of Attitude (Chicago, 
1929). 





tively, showing the ratings to have at 
least fair reliability. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


On the basis of the results and with- 
in the limitations of the study, it 
appears that the use of the interval and 
inflection does not affect listener com- 
prehension. It does, however, appear 
that listeners prefer listening to a 
speaker who uses appropriate interval 
and inflection. 

The results lend no support to the 
belief that pitch changes enhance the 
conveying of information. The listening 
mechanism is apparently highly adapta- 
ble and will perceive facts regardless of 
the manner in which they are spoken. 
This might explain why many class- 
room lecturers and other public speakers 
considered poor speakers nevertheless 
seem to succeed in communicating in- 
formation. 

The listening experience is, appar- 
ently, a highly personalized one about 
which much more needs to be known. 
It would seem, however, that pitch 
changes convey to the listener more 
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about the speaker’s personality than 
about the information he is attempting 
to communicate. 

Additional study of the effect of pitch 
changes on the comprehension of more 
difficult informative-type lecture ma- 
terial, of informative lectures covering 
a longer period, or material designed to 
convince or actuate is necessary before 
further generalizations regarding the 
effect of pitch change on comprehension 
are warranted. 


SUMMARY 
The comprehension scores of matched 
groups on information delivered with 
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(1) effective use of interval and inflec- 
tion and (2) with all interval and in- 
flection eliminated showed no signifi- 
cant differences. Ratings of the de- 
livery were between “very good” and 
“good” for the group hearing the lec- 
ture with normal use of interval and in- 
flection, and close to “poor’’ for the 
group hearing the lecture with all in- 
terval and inflection eliminated. 


CHARLES F. DIEHL, RICHARD C. WHITE, 
and PAu. H. Satz 
University of Kentucky 
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